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D. APPLETON & CO. 


Arius the Libyan: 


AN IDYL OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


A remarkable bistoric romance of the latter part of the third and beginning of the fourth 
centurv, written with great power, and affording stirring pictures of the times. It is the first book 
of the author, who is certain to be bailed as a ne~ light in our literary firmament. 

1 vol. r2mo, cloth, price $1 50. 
Il. 
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4 = = ~ Pa 4 ¢ ad © 
Fair Words about Fair Woman, 
GATHERED FROM THE POETS BY O. B. BUNCE. With Nine Illus- 
trations from Designs by Will H. Low. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 83 


A collection of poems in exaltation of woman, gathered from Englisb, American, Italian 
French, German, and other poets, choicely illustrated and elegantly bound. 


III. 
THE 


English Grammar of Wm. Cobbett. 


Carefully Revised and Annotated by ALFRED AYRES, author of * The Ortho- 


epist,’ ‘ The Verbalist,’ etc. 18mo, cloth extra, $1. 


Cobbett’s Grammar is known to be the one book on English Grammar that is amusing and readable, 


while at the sametime it is remarkable for the clearness with which it discusses the questions that 


perplex all students of English composition. The present edition 1s enriched with valuable p 
Mr. Alfred Ayres, well known as the author of the popular * Verbalist ’ and ‘ Ortho#pist.’ 


tes bv 


IV. 
The Parchment Shakspere. 


Vol. X. Volumes XI. and XII. will 


ready shortly, completing the work. 


Parchment antique, gilt top, $1 25. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price 


D. APPLETON © CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York 


Choice American and Eung- 
lish Books. 


GEO. J. COOMBES 


WILL, THIS DAY, BEGIN BUSINESS AT 
No. 5 E. 17TH STREET, 


For the sale of choice American and English Publica 

tions; Standard Works in the finest styles of binding 

rare, curious, and unique copies of second-hand works. all libraries, students, and editors 
A priced CATALOGUE of Rare Books will be sent to $1 SO 

York City. 


y y ? 5 
Books (.No. 68), 
Containing many Rare, Valuable, Curious, and 1 
the-way Books, in almost every branch of Literat 
very moderate prices, just published by 
DAVID G. FRANCIS, Dealer in New and Old Books 
17 Astor Place, New York 





in the nited States, 1865-1882 


other sources 
rary index to the Nafion published in 188 
Price, in 


any address on application. 
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New Catalocue of Old and Nex 
& 


/ YECORD OF POLITICS and Politician 

x An analytical in 
dex to the Nation for that period (with occasional paral 
lel references to McPherson's Political Handbooks and 
This index supplements the chiefly lit« 

Valuable to 
aper, 
Address PUBLISHER of the Nation, Box 74, New 


PRICE ro CENTS 


: ? a) ? ? 
Life of the Rev. “Ff. Lieva 


FOR NOVEMBER 


MAIN CONTINENTAIT 
ARMY OF THE kK l LON \ rage Advocate 





As rd Gardner I S.A th 14 illustra 
tions, it t t ‘ a p of the scene (for the 
=f ©} she 1 traitof Arm 
s x it? fthe fa s’' Newburg Letters 
REATY \ i EF AKMY WAITED 
By Theodore F. Dwight. With autographs of the 
N NEV YORK Description of 
Rv tt } tor 
I RICAL SKFTCI F PIERRE AND JEAN LA 
FITTF, the fa is smugglers of Louisiana. (Con 
‘ Ry 1 (har “ ivarre 
TH URNEY < MADAME GODIN. By Frank D.¥ 
irpentet 
NERAL H TON INDIAN LIF By Alfred M 
RIGINAL I MENTS ntain second intensely in 
teresting pter of te Intelligence Papers of 
> Henry Cl 1 ‘ ted) Edward F, De Lancey 
MIN PORLCS | sents three delightful contributions 
N Qu es, Ret s ety and Book Notices 
we teresting matter. 
ant ition of the treasures yet buried in 
red sour s of American history New 
ie] ter 
read who cares aught for history, and who 
nut himself in acquaintance with the Magazine 
an Jiist y. is living largely at a loss.”’—Dan 





Sold by newsdealers everywhere. Terms, 85 a year 


or ents a number 
PUBLICATION OFFICE 
LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY, 
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The Nation. 


CONTENTS THIS NUMBER 


Tuk WEEK s 
SUMMARY F THE WEEK'S NEW st} 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES 

The Suez Canal Question SS 

Goodness and Theatre-Goin AN 

Luther and the Classics NY 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

cierman Affairs . ~) 
CORRESPONDENCE 

The New Edition of Emerson's Works 1 

Mr. Goldwin Smith and Irish Repression ‘1 

Exelusive Preference for the Classics oO] 

English and American Plagiarists a] 

The Resolutions of ‘U8 Again ny 
NOTES oO4 
REVIEWS 

Vnthony Trollope M5 

Allen's Christian History 7 

Children’s Books.—IL.. 30S 

The Middle Kingdom su0 

The Story of Nell Gwyn si) 

Hand-book of Mexico 44M) 
Rooks OF THE WEEK 100 
Fine ARTS 

The Fall Exhibition 100 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


postpaid ta any 


TERMS OF 
Dollars per 
i States or 


Three in advance, 
part of the Unite 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Fo 
date when the subse 


dress-Label of each paper, the 


year, 


Canada; to foreign coun 
ur Dollars 
expires is onthe Ad 


fwhich 


The ription 


change o to a aub 


sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance, No other 


receipt is sent unless requested, 


The paper is stopped at expiration of the subsecrip 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payabl 
to Publisher of the NaTIoN. 


When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway 


Seale of 


ry . » rEVTe rey “ 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. Agate 
(tnes, 
Nou deviation, 
On any page not specified, 15 ceats per line 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents, 
4 column (140 lines), 320 each insertion; with 6 
choice of page, 827. 
41 page $} columns), S60 each tneertion: with 
chotce of position, $80, 10 
Double rates for top of column or other pre 
ferred position, hen specified ; where positions 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, 15 


the largest at the top. 


Double rates for cuts, faney or other letters not 


emprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 


side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on 
10 per cent.; 8750, 15 
$1,250, 


a yearly a 


yearly accounts amounting to $500, 


per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
December 31. On 


pages the discount is 


25 percent. Credits are made 
count amounting to 52 
one-third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in 
Copy recetved until Tuesday, 5 PM. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise tn tt, 


as long as advertisement continues. 


every respect 


The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,000 
coptes The Subscription List ts always open to inspec 
tion, 


* The London Agent for 
B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
single copies may be had. 


HE NATION 1s Mr. 
Square, of whom 


* Decoration. 
M** SRS. COTTIER & CO., Hizh-class 
Interior ee 144 Fifth Avenue, 


York, Artists in Stained Glass, 

ae 2 4. © vee .—2 rative and 
Domestic Shopping of all kinds for ladies, zentle 
and children Address 25 Pine Street, New York. 
TOOD MANTELS ANU MIKRKURS, 


Open Fire y laces for Wood or Coal, 
ete T RL STEWaR ( 


New 


Tiles, ete. 
Twenty-third St. N.V 


Decorator 


Manufacturer 


> % 


J. Mi oi RSON, Painter, 
+ Desiener, and Stained Glass 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


The Nation. 


| Number 958 





Domestic. 
fr ves Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


«2 Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, ete. 

H, WALDSTEIN, Uptician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by shales stamp. Established 1840, 

| ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
d Artistic Furniture-makers 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & 


F & CO.’S, Lm- 
ar ported Pictures, highest class. 


144 Fifth Ave., N.Y 
Professional. 
( ‘HARLES W. HASSLER, Altornes 


Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, 


anda 
RY. 
VTARK CHURCHILL, 
Arizona Law Office, Prescott, 
vi ISEPH F. RANDOLPH. 
aw Offices, Jersey City, 
] ESSRS, COTTIER & 


Interior Decoration and all 
Y 


Attorney-General, 
Arizona Territory. 

New Jerses 
N.J., & 120 Broadway, N.Y. 
S CO., Designers in 


4 Art ‘work, 144 Fifth 
Ave., N. 


nf ATARI rr. 
4 at-Law, 1LS8'y N. Penn 
J. McPHE RSON, Interior Art Designer, 


+ 440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


REY, itorney- 


CON] 
‘a St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States; 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 


] ISS ISABELLA 


second, by Towns. 


WHITE'S School for 





Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
POSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. EpMmuUnND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Chestnut Street. 
( *HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har 


vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che 
mistry, Architecture ete. VERSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER. Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 62 Clarendon Street. 
J ME. FE. DECOMBES will receive in 
her fa ted pupils desirous to study French and 

other languag 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

] R. KNAPP’S 

d Roys.—Next (seventeenth 
September 10. 


MASSAC a Quincy 
DAMS IDE MY. — Hon Charles 
L Francis A¢ — A.D.. Chairman of Managers. 
Preparatory and Pattee School. This year’s record 
at Harvard College is higher than ever, all applicants 
17—passing, 10 without conditions. The boarding-house 
during the rc year has been managed in a most com 
fortable and satisfactory manner. New year begins 
September 1%. For all information address 
Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


Plymouth. 
HOME SCHOOL for 


school year beyins 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 

( “RE VYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A _ Prepara- 
7 tory School for Boys. Terms, $459. Catalogues 

on application. GEORGE F, MILLs, Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge, Berkshire Co. 
UMMER AND WINTER.—Boys and 
Young Men privately fitted ‘for college. Condi- 

tione d or rejected candidates coached. F. HOFFMANN. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater 
OWARD COLLEGIATE 
Boarding and Day School for 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MaGiii., Ph.D., 
Graduate of Sw omen Coll., Boston Univ., 
Newnham Coll, Cambridge, England. 


Institute.— 
Girls and Young 


and 


MICHIGAN, Orchard cake 
] ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful 
For catalozue address Lieut. H. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U.S. Army, Adjutant. 


EW JERSEY, Belleville (Heights). 


°K RO SEMINARY for 


opens Ort. 3. For aM 


Young Ladies 
tothe principal. 
New Rrursw ic k, 18 Liv ingston Ave. 
“HE MISSES ANABLE’ ‘S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for "Young La 

dies, One hour from New Y ork, and an hour and a half 
from Philadelphia, ou the Pennsylvania Kailroad. 

The school will open September 12. 


NEW JERSEY, 


New York Cry, 145 W. Forty-fifth Street. 
/ CLASS FOR BOYVS.—Private instru 
4 tion, afternoons. Mr. THOMAS REFVES ASH. 


New YorK City, No, 10 Gramercy Park. 
ESDAMES DOREMIEULX VON 
TavseE and De Bruyn Kops, successors to the 
Misse ‘s Haines and De Janon. eee method ; sepa 
rate department for boys. School opens Sept. 20. 





NEw York C i2 FE. Seventy-seventh Street. 

] SS f. a Ww RE. 1A°S’S Boarding ana 
ve Day Se hool for Young Ladies and Children re 
opens Sept. Course of —F thorough and complete. 
Special atte ntion paid to mathematics and languages. 
Kindergarten class (Am. Frébel system) reopens Oct, 

711 and 715 Fifth Avenue, 

] LLE.RUEL & Miss ANNIE BROWN 
d will reopen their French and English Boarding 
and Day School Sept. 27, 1883, opposite Dr. Hall’s church, 
just below Central Park. Students prepared for colle 
gxiate examinations if desired. 

NEw YorkK CITY, 11 E. Fourteenth Street. 
*“HORTHAND.— The most exact, sim 
nN uniform system. Most readily learned ad 


lessons given. Open day and evening. THE STF NOGRAPH 
Nation, 


New YOrK CITy, 


New York Cry, 315 W. Fifty-seventh Street. 
[ 1A NORMAN INSTIT I TE FOR 
Young Ladies will reopen September 27. 
Dr. and Mme. VAN NORMAN, 
Principals. 


NEw York, Suspension Bridge. 
[Ly VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares 

the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. MUNRO, A.M., President. 

New YorK, Utic 

] RS. FIAL T° S SCHOOL for Young 

4 Ladies. The next school year begins Wedne sday, 
Sept. 19, 1883. Applications should be made early. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S English and Fren 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
The thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 
Philadelphia, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Chestnut Hill, z : 
\ RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
tell’s French and English Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 


Norwood Avenue, 


PROVINCE OF QUEREC, Sorel. 


/ INCOLN COLLEGE, Sorel, Lower Can 
~ ada.—Preparation for business and the Universi 
ties. All the reguiar masters Oxford and Cambridge 
men, or from the University of France. 

Great facilities for learning thoroughly French, Ger 
man, Classics, Mathematics, English, and science. 

Thirty-five acres of playgrounds ; good boating on the 
St. Lawrence and Kichelleu Rivers. Boys received from 
nine to sixteen; may stay till nineteea. Terms, 8320 to 
$400 per annum. Circulars on application to the Prin 
cipal, H Y JULIAN LYALL, 





VFR rap by 

JARRE of DE MY. 

) ty ae “te ar, begins Dee, 3. 
lish courses, German, French, elocution, mi itary drill 
Board, with room, an English course, $43 per term. 
Healthful and charming location 

EDWARD H. DUTCHE Rk, A.B., 
Albemarie C ounty. 


Military School fer 


.— Winter term, thir- 
% Classical and Eng 


Principal. 


VIRGINIA, Greenwood Depot, 

( “RELEN WOOD. — A 

ZT Boys and Young Men. Location: on east slope of 

Blue Rid immediately on Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, and ‘is miles by rail from University of Virginia. 
Davip F, Boyb, Principal. 

GERMANY, 


Rannover, 52 Grosse Bartinge. 


TSS HILKEN’S Boarding-School fei 
vi Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN Box” 
Baltimore. Mad. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCS 


IROCA IA Y 
> Times Building, Chic: ago, will sup ply superinten 
dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 


tral, Western, and Southern States for e nsuing year 
ARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR 
Women will be held in Cambridge, wow. York, 
Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, beginning June 26, 1884 


Secre 4 ary ‘of the 
Ave., N. Y. City. 


For further information apply to the 
New York Local Committee, 475 Fifth 


Wants. 


LADY in Dresden would 
like to reecive two young ladies into her family. 
with careful oversight, assured. Kefer 
Please apply to FRAULEIN VON TANN 
Dresden ; or to M.S. G., Cam 


/ GERMAN 
’ 

yo 

Pleasant home, 
ences required. 
HOFEN, 6 Christian Street, 
bridge, Mass. 


y oo -r- Dp r r 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 

FOR SOUTHAMPION AND BREMEN. 

The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes 
day and Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 
Street, Hoboke n. 

HATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, 

BREMEN. 

rst Cabin, $80 and $100; Second Cabin, 860 - 
; Prepaid Steerage Certificates, $22 
For fre “ight or passage a ah to 


OELRICHS & Cu., 





AND 


Ste erage, 





AGENTS, 
2 Bowling Green. 


Shakespeariana 


magazine. All contributions 
nt Shakespearian scholars, Subscrip- 
tion, $1. T avear; Ie. per copy. LEONARD SCOTT 
PUBLISHING Co., Pub lishers British Reviews and 
Biackiwood’s Mayjtz ine, 41 Barclay St., New York. 


"E WILL FURNISH A SAMPLE 

Case (12 quart bottles, no two alike), pure Cali 

fornia Wine, price &. SONOMA WINE AND BRANDY 
Co,, BO Warren Street, New York. 


monthly 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlante ATitital 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





NEW York, January 25, 1883, ‘ ” : ‘ 
- Ft ) - 
The Trustees, wh conformity to the Charter of d G27 “lde O “id / 7 ‘ \ A 

the ¢ ompany, submit the following Statement « . 

of its affairs on the 31st December, LSS:2 \ Richly Mlustrat Var 1! . Ethie . 

Sf . ' ‘ es ¢ ! ! ‘ ' t 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu ' , fA t 

ary, ISS, to Slst December, ISS. S4,412 0 s ( s 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, ISS2 Lol S44 8 g c ' 

Total Marine Premiums SHU IES 43 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, | Hil N EW \ LUMI ? 

IASY, to SIst December, LSS. SA S00 305 14 
Losses paid during the same b "ie thy # ) \ ; 

period $2,015, 7 : . Vi VON , \ \ 

Returns of Pre ANI NTA Ry M \ 

mium >». ) 

penses $823,304 50 A BEAUTIFUL O INAL E1 \ $ 
The Company has the following Assets, viz KK [ M 3 i . \ IN \ . 

United States and State of New York Stock, \ 

City, Bank, and other Stocks SR,Y74,558 00 } \ 

Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise 1.575.500 00 x 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, \ 
estimated at 1.118 1 1 Bre ] SO f fa ( 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1 m0 tributi sto annen the New Vo . 
Cash in Bank 64,028 8 : i 

‘ be sent 1 iailtoa t i t 

Amount $13,171 ( ‘ 
“Dice 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates Re | | A | A | . 

f profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth ' om ners 'g 

f February next. ss that has attend the 5 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will be past, feel warranted tn making . 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their leal in tl future to maintain 1 yt t 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of | “! - : irthas alt , :, $ 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 1 to it everything that nd t . 
cease, The certificates to be produced at the time of st journal exclusively ted to art In 8 \ \ 
payment and cancelled. epartments 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net i nereasin nd for ¥ 
earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending reat advance ¢ has am c lat 6 . $ 

Ist December, 1882, for which certificates will be issued | branch of icheccion wate i ene 
mand after Tuesday, the first of May next. Spe el tt st work, s } ik «< \ 

By order of the Board, f worthy i t work 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. pean ¢ rs, W . 
juite l fthe readers of tl ’ 
TRUSTEES. With this purt , wow 
J. D. Jones, Royal Phelps, Edwin D. Morgan Mr. HENRY FARR? Ki : 
Charles Dennis, Thos. F. Youngs, Jas. G. De Forest, t hers s ‘ 
W. H. H. Moore, C. A. Hand, Samuel Willets, Etchir Lied 
Lewis Curtis, John D. Hewlett, Chas. D. Leverich, . . 
‘ 1 »\ 1} 1\ 
Chas. H. Russell, William H. Webb, William Bryce, | Da ENING BY THI \NIVI 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett William H. Fogg, ‘ & yf 
Ss of etel surf x ‘ \ \ j 
David Lane, Horace Gray, r. B. Coddington, “ it ‘ 4 
aper, 19 j s 
G.W. Burnham,  E. W. Corlies, Horace K. Thurber ; R for t 
t s orw } s i 4 > 
A. A. Raven, John Elliott, William Degroot, : . . > 
et Ine rite s 
Wm. Sturgis, Adolph Lemoyne, John L. Riker, , cae 
Benj. H. Field, Robt. B. Minturn, N. Denton Smitt . ( .'*< ( ms ‘ r A) 4 
Josiah O, Low, Chas. H. Marshall, 7 y Lf yin?y / J, \ x 
Wm. E. Dodge. Geo. W. Lane sre 5, . ‘ . 
J.D JONES, President. THE NEW \ ) Wii MEN 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President P4E I ) NU SS ° = 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President per ee ; 
i t . 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President { nies x 
‘ r t 
. er aS ‘ aia tale - Db eXtra-pla pay ’ . s3 
IRINCE & WHITELY, four subscriptions “ 
No, 64 Broadway, New York ard proof press . 
(Branch Office, 180 Fifth Avenue. netch paper, to the subs " ‘ , 

All classes of Railway and Mining Stocks bought and The 4 shers 
sold on Commission. , 

Private telegraph-wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, l/ \ } ] \ a }, nie 
Baltimore, Washington, Boston, Bridgeport, New Haven Y THE ARTIS y . . alee #408 MEE Y SSE 
and Richmond, Va. ne « . at f P s a . s Pict Ne 

i ne u f ‘ : 
>» , y » » 4 ’ S ° t - . % . t Authe 
|: yee N BROTHERS & CO...| antares i s Lithograpt 
- , We s i | Ss $4 
50 WALL STREET, ; : = Tr ‘ t t ry cardboard 
; = . : “ = t 1 page by t 
IssUE COMMERCIAL and TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS t aes e subs ‘ s ha een reprodu ed with the 
For use in 1 yee apted for presentation 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. u 
, 1" 4 ) ) i 
—— OVAL COOKER Y-BOOK 
“IDDER, PEABODY & CU., “1 ne). By Jules Gouffé, Translated 
T ° ¥ e f ind te for bknglish use by 
1 Nassau St., N. Y.; 113 Devonshire St., Boston sien: i 4 s 1 Compr xing Dome stl an { Hilgh 
y es T yw o " trated 1 ) } larve q 
EXCHANGE AND LETTERS OF CREDIT ON GREAT - pg yg ee A Be 
BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT. we $s) —- - ‘ New edition. Imperial &vo. « te ag 
Correspondents : nnd " liti mperts 
BARING BROTHERS & Co., London alias 
PERIER FRERES & Co., Paris 25 = 
MENDELSSOHN & Co., Berlin. °.* Tl at ks are for sale by all books ilers, o7 
= ; F P oo? w s t pon receipt of advertised price, Cata 
P Y a U R NA E R &~ CO ‘ { ( i s ) . and curious secona-hand t soks, must 
: a , P “— n sical literature, and detalled lists of our regular 
- . ~~ st k. will be nt op application, by 
. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA shins , 
DEALERS IN KAILWAY BONDS CASSEL] co od ; SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 
é 
Orders executed at all the exchanges. Correspondence ae A & . pi. P 
solicited. a 4i Rroadway, New Y No. 745 Broadway, New York 
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Chas. Scribner's Sons 


WILL PUBLISH NOV 
lhe Hymns of Luther. 
In the Best English Versions and the Original 
Text. Together with the Musical Arrange 


ments written for or associated with them. 
Edited by Dr. Leonard W. m and Prof. 
Nathan H. Allen, Mus. Doc. 1 vol. 4to, 
unique binding, with vignette portrait, $2. 


Ray 
rii( 


These are the hymns which have been sung In 
ehurches and households, and by armies on the march 
to battle, now for four centuries.” They are of all Lu 


ther’s writings the most closely connected with his 
name and memory, and they have become the common 
heritage of Protestant Christendom This edition, pub 
lished in connection with the Luther celebration, is the 
only complete collection of the hymns and music that 
has ever been presented to Enylish speaking people 
The original words are in all cases printed with the 
best English versions, and set to the music written for 
them by some of the greatest musical composers, and 
that has always been associated with them. Dr, Bacon 
has written a most interesting introduction, and has 
prefaced cach hymn with an account of its origin and 
an explanation of the references in it. Great care has 
been taken with the text and the music; the English 
in all cases set to the same music as the 


of 


versions 
originals 


Hlistorical FHand- Book 
Ttahan Sculpture. 


By Charles C, Perkins, Corresponding Member 
of the French Institute, autbor of ‘ Tuscan 
Sculptors,’ ‘Italian Sculptors,’ ete. + vol. 

W ith an etched frontispiece and many 


are 


SVO. 


engravings. #4, 

Mr. Perkins’s reputation as an art critic is among the 
highest in this country, and in the special field covered 
by this volume it has been long established by his great 
works upon the ‘ busean sculptors’ and‘ Itailan Seulp 
tors,’ first published fifteen years ago, and received at 
once asa standard authority. The distinguished Eng 
lish architect and art critic, George Edmond Street, 
K.A., says of these books: “ To Mr. C. C. Perkins’s ad 
mirable volumes on Italian and Etruscan sculptors I 
owe [know not how many acknowledgments for the 
information I have derived from them. He ha done 
that for the history of mediaeval and post-medizeval 
sculpture in Italy which had before hardly even s0 
much as been attempted, and his facts and conclusions 
are almost always so stated as to command the assent 
of his readers.” 


George W. Cable's Works. 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION, 
THE GRANDISSIMES: A Story of Creole 
Life. With a frontispiece, ‘‘ The Cabildo of 
1803.” I vol. 12mo. Price reduced to $1 25. 


Mr. Cable has given this volume a slight revision as 


regards the dialect, wherever—and only where—it had 
no humorous value. The dialects of the Creole ladies, 
of Raoul Innerarity and Clémence, remain undisturbed. 


OLD CREOLE 
“The Café 
form with ‘ The Grandissimes,’ $1 25. 

Edition of ‘Old 

series, sold separately. 


DAYS. With a frontispiece, 
Exilés.” 1 vol. 12mo, uni- 
Popu- 
Two 

The 
same in cloth, gilt top, with frontispieces, 75 


des 


lar Creole Days.’ 


30 cents each, 


cents each, 


“Here is true art at work. Here is poetry, pathos, 
tragedy, humor. Here is an entrancing style. Here is 
a new fleid, one full of passion and beauty. Here is 
local color with strong drawing. Here, in this little 
volume, is life, breatn, and biood. The author of this 
book is an artist, and over such a revelation one may 
be permitted strong words,""—Cin , 


innati Ties 


A NEw EDITION AT A LOWER PRICE, 


The Reformation. 
By George P. Fisher, D.D., 
History in Yale College. 

$2 50, 


“ Professor Fisher's ‘ History of the Reformation’ isa 
work most creditable to American scholarship. It is 
fair and full, yet not in the least tiresome. Instead of 
the usual careless acceptance and loose handling of tra 
dition, he has given thorough investigation and exact 
statement ; and tor D'Aubigne's declamatory Protestan 
tism, he has substituted large scholarly discussion of 
the points which interest thoughtful men. The book is 
evidently the ripe results of years of study and thought, 
and | recommend tt to all pursuing any worthy course 
of historical studies."’ indrew D. White, President of 
Cornell University 


Professor of Church 
1 vol, crown S8vo, 


*,.* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or sent 
by mail, upon receipt of price by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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& Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


HouGcuton, MIFFLIN 


American Commonwealths. 


Edited by Horace E. Scudder. Vol. IL OREGON: The 
Struggle for Possession. By William Barrows. 
With a map. #1 25. 


The history of Oregon embraces so many points of in 
terest that it fitly belongs in the series which Mr. 
Cooke's story of Virginia so well began. The comple 
tion of the Northern Pacific Railroad brings Oregon so 
near the rest of the country that the desire to know its 
history is greatly increased. 


) r ~ —y ° 
Poems for Children. 
By Celia Thaxter, author of‘ Among the Isles of Shoals,’ 
‘Priftweed,’ etc. With illustrations by Miss A. G. 
Plympton. Small 4to, $1 50. 


rhese poems are charming in their simplicity and ap 
preciation of the thoughts and feelings and moods of 
children. The book ts printed in a brown tint, and ts 
one of the most attractive as well as one of the most 
wholesome and interesting of children's books. 


Tllustrated Testament. 


The Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. With engravings on wood from designs of 
Fra Angelico, Pietro Perugino, Francesco Francia, 
Lorenzo diCredi, Fra Bartolommeo, Titian, Raphael, 
Gaudenzio Ferrari, Daniel di Volterra, and others. 
In 1 vol., royal 4to, cloth, gilt, 540 pages. Price $10; 
full morocco, special, $20. 


A most sumptuous volume, embellished on every page 
with ornamental borders and vignettes, exquisitely 
drawn and engraved. 





New 


++ 1c na ¥ Jo , , da-yr 
L:xamples for Elementary Prac- 
tice in Delineation. 
By Charles H. Moore, Instructor in Drawing in Harvard 
ito, $2. 
A book of great value, intended for schools and for 
isolated beginners in Drawing. It contains twenty ex 


amples in outline, with all needed explanations and di 
rections, 


College. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston ; 


1l Fast Seventeenth St., New York. 


. r . ae a on y 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


) “OU CAN BUY all the New Books 
20 per cent. discount at 
HENRY MILLER’S, 
16 West Fourteenth Street, near Fifth Avenue. 


at 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


Grand, Upright, and Square 


PIANOS 


_Are incomparable in workman- 
iship and matchless in tone, 
They are the best and most 
durable instruments in the world. 
| The prices are the very lowest 
at of the 


highest standard can be sold, 


which instruments 


and those desiring “the best” 
not fail to 
Bros.’ Pianos 
| purchasing elsewhere. 


} 


| should 
| DECKER 


| 


examine 


before 





33 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


Worthineton’s Annual. 


A Series of Interesting Stories, Papers on 
Natural History, Biographical Sketches, 
and other Instructive and Amusing Read- 
ing for the Young. Contributed by well- 
known Authors. LUlustrated with upward 
of 300 beautiful engravings designed by 
eminent artists, and colored plates. Bound 
in a rich chromo cover of original design, 
and printed in colors. 4to, $1 50, 

R. WORTHINGTON, 


770 Broadway, New York. 





THE UNITED STATES 


Mutual Accident Association, 


320 AND 322 BROADWAY, 


N 


/nsures against Accidents 


at FHlalf the Rates of Stock 


Companies. 


$70,000,000 of Insurance in Force. 


NOT ONE DOLLAR OF INDEBTEDNESS. 


TWO 


THIOUSAND CLAIMS PATD. 


NOT ONE CLAIM UNPATD. 


CHARLES B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), Pres. ; 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1883. 
The Week 
1e CeK, 


ViewED from a non-partisan and patriotic 
point of view, the general results of Tues 
day’s elections are satisfactory and encourag- 
ing. They show on the part of the people no 
strong drift in favor of either of the great par 
ties, but rather a disposition to vote for the 
one which is most worthy of support. In this 
State the verdict is unmistakable. The Demo 
cratic majority of 190,000 last year has almost 
totally disappeared. While the Democrats 


have been able to save all of their State 
ticket except its head, they have lost the 
Legislature and the United States Senator, 
and have lost all the moral effect of their 


phenomenal success a year ago. This will 
be for them as a national party the most 
serious reverse of the year. It will obliterate 
completely the effects of the Ohio victory, 
and deprive them of nearly if not quite all 
of the advantage over the Republicans with 
which they expected to enter upon the Presi 
dential campaign. They tried the experiment 
of carrying the State upon a platform which 
was silent on the tariff and all national is- 
sues, and which was emphatic upon nothing 
save the necessity of turning the rascals out. 
They made their campaign mainly upon the 
issue of putting the Democratic party, includ 
ing rascals, into office, and they are now able 
to estimate pretty accurately the value of that 
issue as a rallying cry for next year. Witha 
Republican ticket against them which excited 
no popular interest, and in support of which 
no systematic canvass was made, they have 
come so near to defeat that they have no bet- 
ter chance of carrying the State in 1884 than 
the Republicans have. 


Outside of New York, Tuesday’s results 
are equally gratifying. In 
General Butler has been practically driven 
from political life, and in him the most forbid 
ding personage in American politics disappears. 
In Pennsylvania it has been sbown that the 
Republican dissensions are sufficiently healed 
to give the party easy control of the State 
The experiment of reform with a 

Governor has not been satisfac 
so much through lack of dispo- 
sition on Mr. Pattison’s part, as 
his inability to resist the desires and ten 
of his own party. The Virginia 
contest has ended in Mahone’s defeat, and 
he disappears from politics with Butler. His 
Southern affairs has been al 


Massachusetts 


again. 
Democratic 
tory—n¢ yt 

through 


dencies 


influence in 
most wholly bad. He, more than any other 
man, is responsible for the demoralization of 
Virginia upon questions of financial honor, 
and although be may bave had some intluence 
in securing for the negroes their rights as 
voters, he has alienated Northern sympathy 
from all anti Bourbon movements in the South 
by contaminating them with repudiation prin 
ciples. His defeat frees the Administration 
of one of its most unnecessary and damaging 


alliances, 


Little signitic ance attaches to the elections 


in other States. New Jersey is Democratic 


by about the usual majority, and so faras Mr 
Abbett’s success hus any meaning it is that 
the Democrats there have chosen him because 
he, represents what they like best He was 
nominated and made his canvass as at 
open opponent of civilservice reform, and 
will take office pledged to Mr. Thurman's 
policy of ‘‘ taking tl vsin out of the cold 


toes In Minnesota thre 


icans have elected their eand 


and warming thei 
Repub! 


i 
the customary majority, and in the minor 


elections in other Sintes there sre said to be 
slight Republican gains Faken together, th 


elections in October and November cannot be 


interpreted by cither party as a promise of 
success next year. They do show that the 

dependent vote is held aloof from the Demo 
crats, and that someotber issu ha ( 
Republican party must go” will have to b 
found in order to attract it. Dodging on the 
tariff, silver coinage, and other portant 
questions has been tried and bas been found 
wanting, as every rational pers knew it 
would be. The temperance issue, whieh 
hurt the Republicans so badly Ohio. was 
found equally disastrous for the Democrats in 


New York, and both parties can be depended 
upon to avoid it as far as possible hereafter 


There is no controlling 


now for next year, but the Democrat Con 
gress may evolve one, and it may possibly 

the one which the Democrats have hitherto 
been trying most carefully to avoid—namely 


the tariff 


General Sherman retired on Thursday from 


active service, after a career which all his 
brethren in arms may well envy him. H 
has won a high place umong tbe 1 d 
great soldiers of his tim here has 

great deal of depreciator cist tt 
work done by all the other Union generals 
the late rebellion, but we believ no ¢ ‘ 
has tver denied that Sherman was one of th 
great masters of his art It is, of rs 
Europe that most attention is 1 

tary topics, because it 1s there that tl iTgest 


armies are to be found and most fighting to 


be done. Nearly all the great 1 tarv cr 
tics, therefore, it ur tin re Euro it . 
diers, and the sympathies of the European mi 
litary class were almost wholly with the ¢ 
federates during the late stz wy Consequent 
lv General Lee has, in near)y ail ft) ritiqueson 
the Operations « f the civil war. been put at the 
head of American g Is i st bori 
ous and not ver 2er s sc however 
in which verv littl t was f th 
defensive facilities aff the nature 
of the country, wh vere s is Eure 
pean soldier bad ever s r wd of. 7T 
the Un t g T ~ «T iT d ! 
credit has bes . ter which 
could possibly w Every presump- 





gard the silver reserve int 


rofect the rrespor 
say that if 
metal than 
sfor. If, on the 


the 


ody can is desirable to 


the outstand 


keep on hand more 
' 


ing paper ca other bend, it 


s the object. of silver coinage to 


provide all the silver dollars that the people 


will take and use for any and all purposes 


either as coin or paper, then the object has 
been more than accomplished. The continued 
operation of the law, as the Director points 
to take two millions of gold out of the 
every month in order to put two 
The gold so 


the 


out, is 
Treasury 
millions of silver in its place. 
displaced goes to satisfy the greed of 
Rothschilds and other pampered aristocrats of 
the Old World, who will of course do nothing 
to remonetize si!ver as 


long as we are buying 
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twenty-four m*alions per and thus 


sustaining the price of the rupee in the Indian 


annum, 


exchanges. 


The recommendations of the Chamber of 
Stock - Watering Committee 
much more moderate than most people prob- 
ably expected that they would be. The report 
is satisfactory as showing that we have reached 


Commerce are 


a stage in the discussion of stock-watering at 
which who taken it up are no 
longer content with vague and empty denun 
ciation of the practice, but feel that this de 
nunciation, of which we have had an abun 


those have 


dance, must now be supplemented by practical 
suggestions as toa remedy. The Committee's 
first recommendation is that stock-waterings 
‘similar’ to the Manhattan Elevated Railway 
issue of $13,000,000 should be made a penal 
offence. Everybody would be glad if this could 
be done, but this is a special case, differing in 
many respects from the problem presented by 
ordinary waterings. They also insist that the 
public welfare calls for some kind of Govern 
ment supervision and control, and that ‘ ordi- 
nary differences” arising 
and their customers should be decided sum- 


The Nation. 


Western Union corporation has successfully 
triumphed over the obstacles presented by 
these is pretty generally conceded. 


On one point we must emphatically differ 
from the Committee, and that is as to the 
cause of the distrust of American securiiies in 
foreign markets. They speak of this being 


| attributed to ‘ Yankee tricks ” in such a way 


between railroads 


marily by a Government board, so as to 


avoid the tedious and expensive delays of a 
lawsuit. There is great force in these recom 
mendations. The most important suggestion 
made by the Committee, however, is that the 
capitalization of ‘‘ surplus” 
prohibited by law, and that all ‘‘ increase of 
capital, either by stock or bonded issues, 
should be defined by strict legal formulas, 
easily understood and only permitted for good 


earnings should be 


and sufficient public reasons, and not because 
it can be shown that a corporation can be made 
to pay a fair dividend on an increased cap- 
tal,” and that the rate of dividends 
should be determined according to the neces- 
sarily varying conditions of each particular 
case, and not by any fixed rule. The chief 
objection to the latter suggestion is that it 
would apparently leave the rate to be fixed 
by a very dan®erous sort of special legislation, 
which would offer from time to time a tempt- 
ing opportunity for bribery and corruption of 
all sorts in the Legislature. This objection 
does not apply to the probibition of the capi- 
talization of surplus earnings, but bere the 
Committee will find, when they come to put 
their idea in a legislative form, that they will 
have to distinguish pretty carefully one kind 
of capitalization from another. Wicked as it 
may be to make a high rate of profits look 
like a low rate by means of ‘‘ water,” the use 
of profits by a railroad to extend its lines, to 
buy additional rolling-stock as its business in- 


cash 


creases, to put up new stations, and so on, is 
clearly a necessity of the case, and this is ca- 
pitalization of surplus profits in the true sense 
of the words. If this can be discriminated 
successfully by law from the kind of capi- 
talization the Committee evidently have in 
mind, so much the better; until their scheme 
of legislation is brought forward, we can 
hardly say how far it is possible. It must be re- 
membered that the statutes of this State, and 
probably most others, now positively forbid 
the issue of stock representing anything but 
money actually invested or plant; but that the 


as to create the impression that it is ‘* water” 
the foreigners are so afraid of. But it is not. 
The Yankee tricks of which they complain 
abroad are the tricks practised by directors 
in corporate management in their own inte- 
rest, and at the expense of the stockholders— 
tricks by which they get possession of roads 
they are managing as trustecs, by which they 
make contracts with themselves, and ‘* freeze 
the living at a dis- 
tance, are not in the “fring.” The Commit- 
tee does not produce any evidence to show 
that it the dread of which 
is now keeping the foreign investor out of 
Wall Street, and we may confidently say that 
none exists. Asa matter of fact, if the prac- 
tice of stock-watering really enabled directors, 
as the denouncers of it would sometimes have 
us believe, to pay two dividends where there 
was only one before, the demand for American 
securities abroad would be such as the world 
has never yet dreamed of. 


out” stockholders who, 


is ‘‘water ” 


The testimony collected by the Government 
for the purpose of bringing civil suits against 


| the Star-route contractors is said to have been 


| 


} 


placed in the Attorney-General’s hands. It is 
also said that there is very little chance of the 
Goveroment’s getting a verdict, because the 
suits will have to be brought where the defend 
ants reside, that is, in the Star-route country. 
In that region, owing to the lavish way in 
which they have provided the inhabitants with 
mail ‘‘ facilities,” they have won a firm hold 
on the affections of the people, much as 
Tweed in this city endeared himself to a con 


stituency which he was robbing with one band, 


by distributing liberal supphes of coal with 
the other. It 1s hardly probable that a jury 
can be found in the Star-route districts which 


would give the Government a verdict. Under 


| these circumstances, says one correspondent, 


| 


there are only two reasons for thinking that 
ought to bring the 
first, because the statute is ** mandatory,” and 
second, because the ‘‘ moral effect” will be 
What statute itis which compels the 
Attorney-General to bring suits which there is 


the Government sults, 


good, 


no chance of his winning, we do not know. 
any more than we can understand how the 
cause of morality would be advanced by any 
more Star-route failures. We very much fear 
that the only effect would be to confirm a 
very large number of people in the impression 
that the chief value of Star-route trials is the 
comfortable livelihood they atford to ‘‘ coun- 
sel.” 


There is every day more and more reason to 
fear that the reduction in the price of the 
morning papers, unaccompanied by the con 
densation which has been hitherto the charac- 
teristic of the best cheap newspapers, is likely 
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to prove a positive calamity for the commu- 
nity. In other words, the kind of news which 
some papers evidently suppose to be required 
by the two-cent public, produced with four- 
cent prolixity, seems likely to put decent 
householders who need a cheap daily morning 
paper, in a position of great perplexity. The 
old four-cent papers used to be made up on 
the theory that the four-cent public wished 
to be spared the nauseous details of crime 
and vice, but there is a marked tendency, 
since the two-cent movement began, not to 
mind what the four-cent people think on these 
matters, but boldly, for the benetit of the new 
two-cent public, to make the very most of all 
the murder, adultery, and lubricity of every 
description there is going. The murder of an 
adulterer, for instance, is treated as if it were 
an inexhaustible topic, for which a column or 
so a day is not a bit too much, and the case of 
a woman who disguises herself as a man, and 
then contracts a fraudulent marriage, \ecomes 
a perfect pugget around which a salacious re- 
porter’s fancy is allowed to play ad libitum. 
Instructions are said to have been once given 
bya two-cent editor to his contribuvors, to 
write no longer as if they were walking down 
Fitth Avenue, but as if they were walking 
down the Bowery; which may 
advice enough, if regarded simply as a di- 
rection to be popular and discourse of popular 
themes, but which in some cases seems to have 
been taken as a Girection to write as if walk- 
ing down the Bowery on the way to Billy 
McGlory’s dancing saloon. 


be good 


The Syracuse //erald has discovered a novel 
way of meeting, if not silencing, libellous at- 
tacks. It has been very much annoyed by a 
series of articles with regard to blackmailing, 
blackmailers, and blackmailing newspaper 
practices, which have appeared in the Syra- 
cuse Jovrnal, and which, for some unex- 
plained reason, it takes as reflecting on its 
own journalistic career. We say unexplained, 
for the casual reader meeting with such state- 
ments as these—a ‘‘ blackmailing policy soon 
plays itself out in all cases. The lack of new 
victims to replenish a low treasury, and the 
arousal of a public sentiment that repro- 
bates and frowns upon the blackmailer, leads 
to his sure downfall ’"—would merely say, 
** How true that is! How often have 1 said 
so myself!" but in Syracuse it appears that 
when any one comes across such a para- 
graph he smilesand says: ‘‘Aha! That bits 
the Jerald pretty hard ’’—a state of public 
feeling which, of course, is very injurious 
to that newspaper. The Ji/era/d according- 
ly publishes a long letter addressed to Mr. 
Carrol] E. Smith, whom it holds responsible 
for these publications. It tells him that he 
has passed ‘‘all the bounds of reputable jour- 
nalism” (a charge which might or might 
not wound Mr. Smith), and also that if 
his blackmail paragraphs are intended 
to reflect on the Herald, he is a_ liar. 
It gives him the choice between several 
distinct varieties of the lie direct, and then 
tells him that he must now either confess ex- 
pressly, or by ‘‘ ignominious silence under the 
lash,” that he is a liar, or else must ‘‘ proceed 
against the Z/erald company for detamation of 
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character.” Future proceedings in this case to the country, by sin 
will be watched with interest. The old idea restless to stop, and 
was that it was the libelled person who bad to | activity ruin their ju 
bring an action to clear his character. If he 
cap compel his accuser to bring a suit to show We fear it will he 
that the hbel is not false by simply calling Nationalists to cet t} 
him a liar, the tables are very neatly turned. lieve that thev bave ] 
the explosion in the 
The complaint which is heard from all re London. It. hy 
ligious quarters now, that people are not going — people what x tw 
to church so generally as they ought, took a up the innocent: pass 
new form ata meeting of Baptist clergymen have been for tl + t 
on Monday. One of them said it was a mistake = ¢laring openly that 
to set down Brooklyn as a chureb-going com- — make Englishmen so 
munity. He had investigated and had dis- possession of Ireland 
covered that the proportion of church goers for the sake of pen 
to the population was not increasing in deal of their as ' 
the same ratio as the growth of the city, has had and notl 
and he was convinced that the young exp)! nat Whitebal 
men especially were = staying away from this in view Peo} 
the churches more generally each yeur Va late exp! » | t 
rious explanations were given for this back — other et on tl t] 
slidipg on the part of the young men, but the = cst alar nd anx 
rason Which appears to have received the | further to a kind 
most consideration was that given by Mr. | Trish) question. It 
Hutchings, that the ‘‘yvoung people were al- | that it is answe 
lowed to spend too much time in courting impolitic talk in wl 
He had asked a deacon once why his son was) men. even Liberals wl 
not at church, aud bad been told that be “had | jaye been indu 
gone to sce a young lady.” He had asked | that the measure ot 
another deacon where bis daughter was, and enjoys is due to the ( 
had been told that she was ‘‘ waiting at home | this is « Kasperat ' 
for a young map.” No united action was being exasperat t 
taken to break up this abuse of courting, the trates very well t 
reform being looked upon evidently as too pility ” in Enetisl 
serious a one to be undertaken without th \r I the « ; 
fullest deliberation. If it 1s undertaken, we | Trish trouble. Simul 
venture the prediction that the result will be a eyon Net. tw . 
social convulsion which will shake Brooklyn — ¢jliation were passed 
to its foundations. The young people will not | the other the Arrears 
submit without a desperate struggle. far more th ( 
- nae ~~ 1 
The failure of Ranger, the great Liverpool nin ace a 
cotton speculator, whose operations have for ip ’ in question w 
three or four years back converted the mar sd With a 
ket im that city into a huge gambling hous: | ! ‘ 
wili probably produce profound quict in cot taken pains . 
ton circles for a year or two to come Le ing messures 
has perhaps reached a higher eminence than ] ht. w 
any of the produce ** Kings” in this country iwencies the } 
Even our Lard King never was important | easier 7” 
enough to have special telegraphic codes « } 1. ' 
cocted for the use of those who were watching 1 cause vw 
his movements. Moreover, Ranger's corner ners ; 
ISS] 1s now said to bave been such a larg their ow 
and complicated operation as nearly to drive E sh | 
him insane. Corners here sometimes d her 
people to madness ; but it is the pe ple W450 refer a 
are cornered. We believe we have never had > mad f +} wi 
a corner Which was so difficult to ** handle “as ! 
tooverthbrow the reason of the cornerer. Rang \ : 
has gone the way of all ihe great gamblers of 
recent times, except Jay Gould, who is If it be true 
only one apparently thus far who has kr } 
when to stop; but even with regard to |] : of x 
we have to beur in mind Solon’s ady to i It is 
call no man happy until bis death. Ranger's ws ( 
career will furnish the legislative Committe: r 
on Corners and Futures with a useful illustra makes ss 
tion of the folly of trying to stop speculati S < YT} 
operations by the law of the land. The laws 1 wi 
of human nature are all that such cases eall M. i 
for. They inflict the most tremendous punish ivaimst tf : 
meut ou the great speculators, tree of expens: lay, and n 
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T vou inna s now in trouble 
nu ira I s ile! i ‘‘ bright, newsy 
Yer iteek., chnwt it sent 7 nterviewer to M. Ch 
{ v Ww that ntle in refused to 
I iil ct posed a Hetitlous 
This M. Clémenceau has resented 
1 I ‘ for the insertion of a letter pro 
I I t fraudulent to which 
‘ yu Frene] iw he is. entitled [lis 
1 1 has 1 refused, and the newsy 
‘ he s again in court for this. In 
but = fa without some important changes in the 
pr kre iw twill not be possible to carry on 
ly area live newspaper” in Paris, Notonly 
( s the law which protects private life from the 
var reporter and interviewer very stringent, but 
her the courts tuke a very narrow view of the 


journalist’s functions. 
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SUMMARY OF 


THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


[ WEDNESDAY, October $1, to Trespay, November 6, 1883, 
inclusive.) 
DOMESTIC, 
ELectrions were held in ten States on Tues 
day Incomplete returns make the following 


results probable In New York State, Carr, 
the Republican candidate for Secretary of 
State, was elected by about 16,000 majority, 
over Maynard, the Democratic candidate, who 
fell many thousand votes bebind his ticket on 


account of his prohibition record. The 
rest of the Democratic State candi 
dates Comptroller, State Treasurer, At 


torney-General, and Engineer—were elected. 
Itis also probable that the Republicans have 
carried both branches of the Legislature, the 
Senate co 20 Republicans and 12 
Democrats, and the Ilouse 74 Republicans and 
4 Democrats, or a majority of 28 on joint bal- 
lot. In New York city the Democratic ma- 
jority was reduced. On the State ticket, 
without Maynard, the Democratic majority 


tainine 


was 39,000. The next Board of Aldermen 
will consist of & Republicans and 
Democrats of various shades of opinion. 


It is probable that John Reilly, the unitrd 
Democratic candidate for Register, was elect- 
ed bv a pluratity over Hess (Rep.) of 15,000. 
The Democratic judiciary ticket was elected 
by about 40,000. Nine Republican and fifteen 
assorted Democratic Assemblymen were elect- 


ed. The Democrats elect six out of seveu 
State Senators. In Brooklyn, Mayor Low 
(Ind. and Rep.) is re@lected by 1,840 over 


Hendrix, Democratic. 

In Massachusetts Butler was overwhelmed 
by Robinson’s (Rep.) majority of from 15,000 
to 20,000. The entire Republican State ticket 
receives a similar majority. There are many 
gains for the same party in the Legislature. 

Pennsylvania bas fallen back 1nto the Re- 
publican ranks with a safe majority of 15,000 
for State Treasurer and Auditor-General. The 
entire Republican city ticket was elected in 
Philadelphia. 

Returns from Virginia are very incomplete, 
but there are indications of a defeat for Ma- 
hone’s party on the total vote. His organ 
up the Legislature. His life was en- 
dangered during au election row at Fredericks- 
burg. 


gives 


The result in Connecticut shows large Re- 
publican gains in both branches of the Legis 
lature, and the probable election of all the eight 
Sheriffs voted for. The Democrats were com. 
pletely routed in their strongholds, Hartford 
and New Haven. 

Mississippi carried both branches of the 
Legislature for the Democrats. One man was 
killed in a political quarrel, and the Governor 
has ordered out the troops to prevent further 
trouble. 


Leon Abbett, Democrat, iselected Governor 


of New Jersey by about 5,000 majority. The 
Senate will be Republican and the House 
Democratic. 

Maryland elected Robert M. McLane, a 


Democrat, Governor, over Hart Benton Hol- 
ton, the Republican candidate. The Demo- 
cratic candidates for Comptroller and Attor 
ney-General were also elected. 

Nebraska Republicans elected their Justice 
of the Supreme Court and four Regents of the 
State University by from 10,000 to 15,000 ma- 
jority, large Republican gains baving been 
made everywhere. 

Minnesota returns show that Governor Hub- 
bard (Rep.) was probably retlected by a re- 
duced majority. Two years ago his majority 
was VS_000, 

Virginia was excited over a race conflict 
that took place at Danville on Saturday. Its 
origin is not perfectly clear, but some alleged 
insolence on the part of a negro caused a dis- 
turbance, and firing at once began on both 
sides. The tiring drew crowds to tbe 
scene, and the Mayor at once ordered 
out the military The negroes retired 
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to the black quarter of the town hefore 
the soldiers arrived. The whole city was 
roused by the fight. One company of mill- 
tary at once cleared the streets, and scmething 
like order was restored. At 11 o’clock P. M. 
a platoon of so'diers was fired upon by ne 
groes ambuscaded in a house, but without 
fatal effect. The house was surrounded and 
one negro was captured. The soldiers were 
later fired upon by the negroes in different 
parts of the city. Some six or seven negroes 
were killed, and two or three white men were 
wounded. The trouble is charged by the 
Bourbons indirectly to Mahone’s influence. 


In a recent political speech in Maryland 
Fred Douglass said: ‘‘ The Democratic party 
has been the life-long, intlexible, persistent 
enemy of every act of justice proposed for the 
colored people. The Republicans, on the 
other band, have been the active and aggres 
sive advocates of every measure which has 
thus far contributed to our freedom and pro 
gress, We should all. vote the Republican 
ticket till we get something better.” 


A mass meeting of negroes held at Keokuk, 
Iowa, on Wednesday night, resolved to ask 
the next Legislature of Iowa to adopt the sec 
tion of the Civil-Rights Bill which has been 
decided to be unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. A similar meet- 
ing was held in Memphis, Tenv., on Friday 
night. 

Governor Cleveland on Friday admitted 
having written a letter, which had been pub 


| lished, to Mr. Jobn Kelly, expressing a desire 


| evening. 


that Senator Grady be not renominatcd, 
that gentleman had neglected no opportunity 
to cripple the Governor’s administration. 


as 


A large mass meeting of Republicans was 
held in Cooper Union, 1n this city, on Saturday 
Ex-Governor Cornell, William M. 
Evarts, and Chauncey M. Depew were the 


| speakers, 


A vumber of influential Germans, includ- 
ing representatives of the brewing irterest, 
met in Rochester last week and passed resolu- 
tions to support the Democratic State ticket 
with the exception of Isaac H. Maynard, the 
candidate for Secretary of State, who was ac 
cused of being a Prohibitionist. 

The contest for the minor offices in the 
House of Representatives hus already begun 
in Washington. The candidates for Sergeant- 
at Arms and Doorkeeper spend much time 
there. 

The transfer of the command ef the armies 


| of the United States from General Sherman to 


Lieutenant General Sheridan was made on 
Thursday, at noon, in Washington, without 
ceremony, except that the staff officers were 
present in full dress uniform, General orders 
were issued to the army announcing the 
change. 

The last annual report of General Sherman 
has been submitted to the Secretary of War. 
In it he asserts that the Indian problem bas 
been substantially eliminated from the prob- 
lem of thearmy. This result has been brought 


| about by immigration, railway construction, 


and the army. General Sherman also submits 
a plan for reorganizing the army, which 
would admit of its increase without disorder 
or confusion to 40,000 men, and afterward the 
force could be doubled without the addition of 
a single ofticer. 

Secretary Lincoln is not satisfied with 
Lieutenant Garlington’s explanation of bis 
conduct of the Greely relief expedition, and 
has asked for further information. The Secre- 
tary says, in a letter to Chief Signal Officer 
Hazen on the subject : ‘‘ 1t appears to me that 
Lieutenant Garlington’s supplementary re- 
ports only make an understanaing of bis failure 
to remain at or near Littleton Island after the 
loss of the Proteus more difficult than before ” 
The Secretary has recommended to the Presi 
dent that a Court ef Inquiry be appointed. 

The annual report of the Paymaster-Gene- 
tal to the Secretary of War shows that the 


receipts for the last fiscal year amounted to 
$15,490,310, and the disbursements to $13 
382,164. 

The annual report of W. W. Upton, Second 
Comptroller of the Treasury, bas been sub- 
mitted to Secretary Folger. It shows that 
during the last fiscal year 28,516 accounts 
and claims were settled, involving an expendi- 
ture of $99,462,600. Judge Upton devotes 
considerable space to the inadequate clerical 
force now allowed bis oftice, and gives figures 
to show that work is fast accumulating, with 
no prospect of speedy adjustment. 

The public debt of the United States was re- 
duced during the month of October, $10,304, - 
798 83. 

Hereafter pension agents will not be sus- 
pended from practice before the Interior De 
partment when prima-facie cases of irregu- 
larity have been submitted to the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, except for special reasons 
communicated to the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
has written a letter toa number of Irish citi- 
zens of Chicago, in regard to Peter Carey's 
assassin, in which he says: ‘‘In the event of 
its being ascertained that Patrick O'Donnell is 
an Americsn citizen, he will receive from the 
Executive Department of this Government all 
the protection to which he is entitled It is 
not within the province of this Department to 
ask a modification of the ruling of the court 
ina particular pending case.” He adds that 
if the English court should need an assurance 
of the bigh standing of the counsel from this 
country, the American Minister will be in- 
structed to give an assurance of their standing. 


The Board of Directors of the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad Company beld a meeting on 
Thursday afternoon in Pbiladelphia, and 
agreed upon a semi-annual dividend of 44 per 
cent. cash, of which stockholders bave the 
privilege of taking 2 per cent. in stock at 
par. 

A Commission in favor of the Hennepin 
Canal scheme met in @hicago on Thursday. 

Heavy gales along the coast and on the Lakes 
during the week have donemuch damage to 
shipping. 

About 2 o'clock on Monday afternoon 
Springtield, Mo., was visited by a tornado. 
The path of the storm was only a few yards 
wide, but it destroved everything that it 
passed over. Thirty buildings were destroyed 
and about 200 otbers damaged. It is believid 
that seven persons were kilied and many were 
injured. The loss of property is about 
$250,000. The neighboring town of Brook- 
line was also visited. The path of the tornado 
there was about 300 yards wide. Thirty 
small houses were blown down and a number 
of people injured. Farm-houses in the neigh- 
borhood of Republic were also destroyed. 

A fire which had its origin on Wednesday 
noon in the large cotton warehouse of Garnett, 
Suubbs & Co., in Savannah, Ga., destroyed 
the warehouse, containing 3,000 bales of cot- 
ton, 300 houses, covering an area half a mile 
square, and caused a loss of nine lives. Care- 
ful estimate fixes the losses at nearly $1,000,- 
000 and the insurance at not half that amount. 

The bi-centennial of the formation of Staten 
Island into Richmond County was celebrated 
on Thursday amid great enthusiasm. 

The Sopbomore and the greater part of the 
Freshman Class at the Troy (N. Y.) Polytech- 
nic Institute were suspended on Friday for 
engaging in a fight over a class flag on the top 
of the college building, aud destroying about 
$300 worth of property. 

After many delays the action for libel by 
Gaston L. Feuardent against Louis P. Di Ces- 
nola was called up for trial on Wednesday 
before Judge Shipman and a jury, in the 
United States Circuit Court in this city. The 
plaintiff in 1879 asserted that certain cbhjeets 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in this 
cily bad been tampered with, the design being to 
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deceive the public as to their genuineness and 
value. These charges the defendant declared 
through the press to be malicious and abso- 
lutely false. This statement the plaintiff 
claims is grossly libellous. Testimony in the 
ease has been offered during the week. 


Arthur B. Johnson, a well-known Stalwart 
politician and friend of ex-Senator Conkling, 
committed suicide in his office at Utica during 
the early hours of Saturday morning. He 
was an uncle of J. L. Lynch, who was killed 
at Batavia, N. Y., on Wednesday night by a 
husband he had wronged. This event, to 
gether with a social scandal connected with 
his own name, wrought upon his mind, which 
has been unsettled of late, and led to the deed. 
He was fifty-five years of age. He was a 
member of a prominent and influential family, 


FOREIGN, 


The explosions in the underground railways 
in London caused great excitement, and led to 
a careful invesugation. It is said that the 
London police warned the railway ofticials 
three months ago that they had received ad 
vices from America threatening such explo- 
sions. The Irish in London think that the 
outrages were planned by euemies of the Na 
tional party of Ireland, who intend to create 
un anti-Irish feeling in England. It 1s be 
lieved that nitro-glycerine was the explosive 
used. The British Government has offered 
$2,500 reward for information leading to the 
conviction of the criminals. The railway com- 
panies have offered an equal amount. 


Considerable excitement was caused in 
London on Friday evening by the announce- 
ment in a newspaper extra that the authori 
ties had been anonymous!y informed that an 
attempt would be made to destroy the train 
on which the Duke and Duchess of Con 
paught were to travel from London to Dover 
on their way to India. Elaborate precautions 
were taken by the railway authorities and 
police. The journey was accomplished by 
the royal party without incident. 


A procession of Irish Nationalists was fired 
upon by Orangemen in Londonderry on 
Thursday. A man anda boy were wounded 
The police and soldiers cleared the streets of 
the mob. On Saturday a parade of Irish 
women was stoned in the streets of the same 
city. They fought the mob desperately. 


Michael Davitt, in a lecture recently de 
livered in London, advocated the nationaliza 
tion of land, and denounced the course of Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote in stir 
ring up discord in Ireland. 

In a recent address Lord Hartington, British 
Secretary of War, said that be thought that 
Mr. Gladstone, in his coming speech at the 
installation of the Lord Mayor of London, 
would be able to say that the peace of Europ: 
was assured, and that the difliculties of Eng 
land with France were settled, although a 
state of things might arise with China which 
would require all of England’s friendship and 
forbearance to prevent serious comp/ications 
resulting therefrom. 

The London Pa!) Mall Gazette, on Tuesday, 
said it was probable that the British Govern 
ment would introduce at the next session of 
Parliament a Household Suffrage bill, which 
should apply to both town and country in al 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland alike. <A 
bill for the redistribution of seats in the Hous« 
of Commons will probably follow the above 
measure. 

Lord Lorne and tbe Princess Louise ar 
rived in Liverpool on Monday, and were r 
ceived with enthusiasm, 

Lord Coleridge arrived at Liverpool from 
New York on Monday after a pleasant voyage 


Two more firms of cotton brokers suspended 
in Liverpool on Wednesday, and the excite 
ment in the cotton trade continued to be great 
It was reported that the liabilities of Morris 
Ranger were £750,000. His failure is at- 
tributed to reckless speculation, There was 
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an easier feeling in 
Thursday afte;noon 
announced on Friday 


the Live rpool market on 
Another failure was 


The International Fisheries Exhibition was 
brought to a close in London on Wednesday 
The Chairman of the Executive Committe 
read a report showing the complete success of 
the Exhibition Phe Prince of Wales made 
avery complimentary reply. 


Mr. Moody successfully opened his great 
mission at Islington, London, on Sunday 
More than 4,000 persons were present at each 
of the four services 

The steamer //o/yhead, from Dublin, came 
in collision with the German ship AlAaméra 
When twenty-five miles off Holybead on the 
night of October 30 Both vessels soou after 


went down. The boats of the /Molyhead 
saved all on board but two of the crew 
There were sixty passengers on board. Fif 
teen of the crew of the Alhambra were 


drowned: twelve were saved. 


M. Chailemel-Lacour, French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, will, it was reported on Fri 
day, soon resign his portfolio, because, 1 is 
alleged, he has publicly intimated that Eng 
land bas been urging China to resist France 
Prime Minister Ft rry will take charge of his 
portfolio, and M. Paul Bert will take the Min 
istry of Public Instruction, in place of M 
Ferry. Another report is that M. Challemel 
Lacour only goes to Cannes for the benetit 
of his health, and will resume his portfolio on 
his return 


An order of the day expressing contidence 
in the firmness and prudence of the Govert 
ment was adopted by a vote of 8389 to 160 in 
the French Chamber of Deputies on Wednes 


day, after a long debate, in which Prime 
Minister Ferry and M. Clemenceau took 
part, 

A Paris rumor is that Great Britain has 


sounded the Brazilian and United States Gov 
ernments to ascertain whether they would me 
diate between France and ( hina. It is also 
asserted in Paris that, on the dav after th 
meeting of the Chamber of Deputies, orders 
were sent to Admiral Courbet to push opera 


tions in Tonquin, in order to make the Chi 
nese Government show what course it intends 
to pursue, so that France can take definite uc 
tion, 

It is reported in Paris that the First Seere 


tary of the Chinese Legation i 


there bas st ited 





that war between China and France is now 
certain. Toe Freneh Cabinet Council on Fn 
day discussed General Bouet’s aceon if vf the 
French position on the Red River, but nothit 


was decided. The Chamber of Deputies wi 
probably be asked to vote 4 new credit In 
ites that at leas 
-Infantrv, cavalry, and 
artillery —will be re 1 ti <d that 
General Campenon, Minister of War, is pre 
paring a reserve corps of 


troops for 
service in Tonquin. 


his account General Bouet st 
10,000 men of al 
j lires 


IS assert 


inhi 


The Marquis Tseng, the Chinese Ambassa 
dor to France, bad his attention « d to the 
assertion made by M. Tricou, the French 
Agent to China, that Li Hung Chang had dis 
avowed the policy pursued by the Marquis 
Pseng upon the Tonqu estion. In reply 

. : 








In ar rview published on Tuesday the 
Marquis Tser s reported as saving that if 
war occurred between France and China, 
which he beheved to be probable, the king- 


dom of Anam would become the 


ally of 
French, he 


said, would require 


10,000 troops to overcome their united forces. 

Meantime England’s commercial interests 
“ : 

would compel her to intervene. 





The Freneh for I ’ NuUANng 
ven, some forty ales rt til ne 
and Ninhbinh, w is s <eN vy miles 
southwest of Hai; 

Admiral Galiber, commat ft French 
forces in) Madaguscat ’ 
Hovas have asked t { ! vith the 
French suthorities, and ! " hay 


been opened An eat 


ficulties mav | Uper 
rated her claims for it 

A letter from Tamatay \M ated 
October 4, asserts tl \ vi . 
who recently visit our | i 
States, and the Pr M I \ iT 
have been strangled int anal l : 
report has not been 

It was reported in Pat \\ 

M. de Brazza, the F: i A 
been killed in a t ti ( 
The report has not 

A party of Fren \ : \ Lay 
explode {an infer ! {1 
mavsion of uowe 
Great damage was 
no one Was hurt 

The International | 
session in Paris on 1 

Senor Moret, Spat vi { In 
terior, and Gen. Loy \) \i t 
of War, have 
lrigues between | \ 
friends in Spain w 
another uulitars q 
meot has cise ‘ 
connected w“ t i 
wd abr 1 

The Sp sh ( 
mon tt ( rles - 

Festivities we WV \\ 
berg on W nesaur < 
nailing the tl eses \ 
maUuLuratt thre ‘ 

Serious « : 
thre tr s ( Pend 
distri = vin 

The Egvy G ' n 
Wednesday tha ss] bat 
tles, ¢ ed El © found 
had bee i \ x Kl Mahdi 
the False Preph M f ki M ‘ 
t WHS fe ried, W K Wi iitles 
and h rets W q Phere has 
beet ttl epol 
imdt ary . ( } li 
s recurded as : 

There was } ‘ lolera in 
Alexandria, Egvpt M 

Jeremiah Daigt A f Montreal, the 
argves! buvers {s ‘ Canada 
have falled. with . ne te 
$400 000 The f i me of an 
attempt, « vw be Shaw Brothers 
f Boston r ner the 

It is report Mi ( he Canadian 
High Commissioner has nearly completed ar 
rangements in Paris tort aT f the island 
of Anticosti tothe French Government, the 
obiect ly ng to bI I ith ul CH termina 
tion the dithe seN etween the Eng 
lish and French fishermen in Newfoundland 


The latter would be invited t 
selves on that island 
The Iglesias 


solved not to re 
j 


yestablish them 


Peru has re 


Government in 
gnize Montero’s Mon 
tero has resigned command of the defending 
force in Areq The troops are greatly ex 
aud have killed two of his aides de 


acts 


ipa 
ASyM rated, 
camp 
ounts from Afghanistan show 
that the country is in a complete 
anarchy. The exchequer is without funds 
and the troops are demoralized. The Amir 
is a mere plaything in the hands of the Ghil 
7als. 


The latest ac 


state of 
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THE SUEZ CANAL QUESTION. 


Ti 
again asked 


British Shipmasters’ Association have 
Mr to 


take some decided steps in the matter of a 


Gladstone’s Government 


new Suez Canal. 
one which will not sleep. 


Obviously the question is 
The demands of 
commerce have outrun the capacity of the ex 
isting canal, and whatever may be the political 
or other impediments which stand in the way of 
to 
auspices, the pressure for more passageway 


a new canal be constructed under British 
of some sort is imperative and growing. 

The outburst of opposition with which Mr. 
Gladstone’s arrangement with M. de Lesseps 
was received last summer, and by which it 
has been productive of 
When the joint project 


was borne down, 
nothing but delay 


was abandoned, Lesseps announced that he 


would go on and dig a new canal within 
the boundaries conceded to him in his ori- 
ginal grant, if a new grant could not 
be obtained from the Egyptian Govern 
ment. When this announcement was made, 
Lord Salisbury moved a_ petition to the 


Queen that she should use her influence to 
prevent the granting of any further conces 
sions to Lesseps and his company. No vote 
was taken upon this the effect of 
which, if agreed to by Parliament, would be 


motion, 


to put a block upon any movement by the 
existing canal company, unless it should be 
found practicable to do all the work within 
their own territory. British interests would 
evidently be the principal sufferers from such 
a block, since they furnish three-fourths of 
the traftic. 
French control, it would be easy to discrimi 


Moreover, the canal being under 


nate against British ships in a crowded water 
way, and this, the British ship-owners say, 
has been done to an aggravating extent. 
Looking back to the time when Mr, Glad 
stone was forced to recede from his previ 
sional agreement with Lesseps, it is quite 
advanta- 
one for British the 
explosion of wrath which assailed it was ex 
ceedingly ill-timed and unfounded, 
It sprang from the fact that 
possession of 


plain that the agreement was an 
geous interests, and that 
not to 
immoral. 
England had 
Egypt by force of arms. 


say 
got temporary 
But the occupation 
of the country under the circumstances and the 
declarations which preceded it, gave England 
no rights which she did not possess before. 
To wrest 


She went there to establish order. 


from the Khedive a concession for a new 
eanal, in violation of the existing con 
tract with Lesseps, or regardless of it, 
would have been a flagrant departure 
from the declared purposes of the war, 
and an affront to France the conse. 


quences of which could not have been fore- 


seen. The British ship-owners and commer- 
cial classes would never bave thought of 


pushing the new canal project without the co- 
operation of the old company, before the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria. Yet no lawyer in 
Christendom would have said that the bom 
bardment of Alexandria gave them a_ better 
title to sit in judgment on the Lesseps con- 
tract than they had before. The enlargement 
of their power did not enlarge their rights. 
This was conceded by Lord Granville through- 
out the negotiations, and it was upon this idea 


| 
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that Mr. Gladstone took his stand. Although 
forced by the opposition of the commercial 
bodies to abandon the agreement, he never re 
ceded the that the Lesseps 
contract was to be construed by law and not 


from position 
by force. 

This the 
Suez Canal Company and the Egyptian Gov- 


contract, entered into between 
ernment twenty years ago, provided that the 
company should have the exclusive right to 
build and operate a canal or canals between 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean through 
Egyptian territory. It was confirmed by the 
Sultan of Turkey. 
could give sanctity and authority to a written 


It had every feature which 
agreement. The British crown lawyers so 
A few 


flaws in it were casily routed in the debate, 


declared casuists who sought to find 
and Lord Salisbury was driven to say that the 
Suez Canal should be treated and dealt with 
other 
words, that an artificial waterway should be 
held subject to the same principles as a natural 
one. This novel doctrine was pulled in pieces 
by the Lord Chancellor to such purpose that 
it has never been heard of since. 


in the same way as the Cattegat—in 


If the British ship-owners were not justified 
upon moral grounds in their angry opposition 
to Mr. Gladstone’s agreement, they were still 
less so on other grounds. The British Govern 
ment owned nearly one-half of the shares of 
the Suez Canal Company, and could easily 
have acquired the smail amount needed to 
gain a majerity. The voting power did not 
attach to these shares immediately, but it was 
only deferred for a short time, and in the in 
terim it was quite certain that no advantage 
l the 


taken by 
largest sharcholder, who happened to be also 


would be Lesseps as against 
the first commercial and naval Power in the 
world. This fact was ignored by the impa- 


tient ship-owners and the doctrinaires who 


sided with them. Yet no fact had a more 
practical or potent bearing on the case. The 
sole object and purpose of the agitation 
being to get a new canal under Bri 
tish control, the shortest way would have 


the vantage ground al 
170,000 


been to make use of 
ready gained in the ownership of 
shares of the old company. From this stand 
point absolute and peaceful control within a 
reasonable time was possible, 1f absolute con- 
trol were needed. By the methods urged by 
the ship-owners, backed by the conservative 
party in Parliament, no control or approach 
to it was possible, except at the price of very 
strained relations with France, coupled with 
the risk of establishing an ugly precedent and 
the certainty of tarnishing the fame of Great 
Britain in the eyes of mankind. 

Four months have passed away, and the 
ship-owners find themselves exactly where 
they were in the beginning. The same diffi- 
culties them They have alien 
ated the good will of the 
and gained nothing. The Government 
not changed its views. The grounds of its 
refusal to take of its military 
occupation of Egypt to force the hand of 
Lesseps being moral grounds, it could not 
change. The excitement having subsided, 
the opportunity is now afforded to anybody to 
show a better plan than Mr. Gladstone’s for 
securing anew canal. None has been sug- 


beset now. 


caval company 


has 


advantage 
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gested that does not look to violent measures 
and a rupture with France. In short, the 
ship-owners and commercial bodies have 
thrown away in a fit of anger a very advanta 
geous arrangement, without substituting any- 
thing in its place, and they ought, if Lesseps 
and his company are willing to resume the 
negotiation where it was broken off, toembrace 
the opportunity at once. 


GOODNESS AND THEATRE-GOING. 


Tue Rey. Dr. Cuyler’s announcement that ‘ no 
good woman wants her sors and daughters ” at 
the theatre, perhaps exciled more indignation 
than it calls for. In order to criticise him 
intelligently, one would have to find out what 
he meant by *‘ good,” and it would probably 
appear that he did not use the word in the 
ordinary sense, but, in fact, restricted the 
term ‘‘ good women ”’ to female members of his 
own church or denomination, or of one or two 
other denominations holding the old view touch- 
ing the separation of ‘*the church” and ‘the 
world,” and touching what are called ‘‘world- 
ly amusements.” Asa matter of fact, we be- 
lieve, itis only the sects known in England as 
Dissenters (that is, the Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, and Methodists), the French 
Calvinists, and that portion of the Anglican 
Church which used to be called *‘ Low,” or 
‘** Evangelical,” in the whole Chris ian world 
that have ever offered decided opposition to 
theatre-going. The Catholic Church has con- 
fined itself in the main to denouncing the ac 
tors and actresses, Which is not only more 
economical, but a much more sensible pro- 
ceeding. 

The objections of evangelical people to 
the theatre are well known. The princi- 
pal one, the introduction of immoral mo- 
tives or situations into the plot, is really 
almost as applicable to novels as to plays, 
time sufficed to exclude novels 
from the reading of religious peopte, and 


and at one 


to have them kept as far as possible out of 
the hands of young people of both sexes. 
That this prejudice has been greatly abated, 
if it has not been destroyed, within the last 
titty years, is largely due to the modern 
school of English uovelists, such as Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Trollope, and others, 
In 
fact, they introduced the novel into religious 
society, and made it possible for the boys and 
girls to be canght reading it without shame or 
fear. 
between good and bad novels in the Anglo- 
Saxon world, but it can hardly be said to have 
found its way to France, probably because of 
the power of what Mr. Arnold calls ‘ lubrici- 
ty” over the French imagination. It is, indeed, 
to French light literature, and to the French 
drama, very much what yeast is to bread. It 
gives flavor and lightness and digestibility, 
and is so generally used in the French literary 
bakeries that the mere epithet ‘‘ French ” at- 


who made the novel good family reading. 


Since then there has been a distinction 


tached to a novel or play connotes a touch of 
indecency or immorality. 

No attempts to purify the drama, as the 
novel has been purified, have as yet been suc- 
cessful, probably because the playwright has 
not room enough to make purity exciting or 
interesting. The novelist is able to carry 
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his heroes and heroines through a long 
series of events, on which he can lavish all 
his art in the way of decoration and 
complication, and can keep the reader's curi 
osity rising all through the approach to a very 
distant dénouement. Tbe dramatist has to 
crowd everything into two hours, and must 
make his impression with a few strokes, which 
need to be very vivid and stimulating to ac 
complish their object within the time. The 
temptation to be audacious, both in the dia- 
logue and the situations, is thus very strong, 
and, this considered, it must be admitted 
that the Anglo-American stage is remarkably 
pure and decent both in speech and behavior. 
Butit will probably never be possible to make 
the theatre a fit place for Doctor Cuyler’s ‘‘good 
women "—that is to say, a place in which 
they will see and hear nothing that would be 
considered out of place in a church sewing 
circle, orin the parlor of a religious family. 
An attempt in this direction has been made in 
this city at one theatre, by the production of 
plays which might, as far as plot and dia- 
logue are concerned, be acted by a Sunday 
school. They have all the outward appear 
ance of great success, for they have drawn 
crowded houses during very long runs, and 
are now meeting With a similar reception in 
England. But that they owe this success to 
the fact that only one theatre produces them, 
there is litle doubt. They reach a public 
which usually does not go to the theatre, and 
is delighted to be able to see an im 
proving play, in which even the villains 
are only giddy or thoughiless. But this pub 
lic is, after all, very small, aud probably could 
not support more than one little theatre, 
even in a large city. Theatres not purely 
comic cannot live in our time on a limited 
selection from the passions by which the 
world is They must, in order to 
draw the needed support, furnish sometbing 
like a picture of human life, and no picture 
of human life is complete or can interest 
the mass of mankind from which the really 
tragic side is excluded. But the tragic side is 
filled with the play of all the great passions— 


moved, 


those which raise to heaven, as well as those 
which sink to hell. It is nota world in which 
the worst that happens are broken engagements 
among young people, and temporary coolnesses 
between husbands and wives, but a world of 

“ Blight and famine, plazue and earthquake, roar- 


ing deepsand fiery sands, 
Clanging tights and flaming towns, sinking ships 


and praying hands. : . 


There are, of course, two ways of producing 
on the stage the play of the passions—a cor 
rupting way, full of evil suggestion, anda 
simply illustrative way, which fortifies the 
moral judgment. But in neither can 
the stage probably ever be made attractive to 
people of Doctor Cuyler’s way of thinking, for 
to him, as to all the older school of moralists, 
ignorance of vice is the great, if not 
the greatest, purely mundane support of 
virtue. From the earliest days of Christiani 
ty the good man, and still more the good wo- 
man, have been encouraged to find safety in 
flight—to make their virtue, in fact, as far as 
possible, a cloistered virtue. The Roman 
Church ended by literally shuiting up all the 
very pious people, and treating stone walls as 
the only sure defence against Satan. The 


way 


the evangelical 
of the necessity of absolute separation between 


the Christian man and ‘‘ the world "—a term 


tradition lingers in theory 


which really means in ecclesiastical nomencla 
ture that portion of mankind which amuses 
itself for amusement’s sake, and without any 
view to moral culture. It is not likely that 


the latter will ever be able to get up a theatre 


which the former will find an edifying 
place of resort. Moreover, all the ten 
dencies of our time, outside the evangelical 


denominations, are toward the repudiation of 


seclusion as a sanction of morality, and 
towards treating all goodness which rests on it 
as conventional goodness simply—that is, as 
something too vapory and unsubstantial to be 
worth cultivation. The good man or woman 
of the next century will probably be the man 
or woman who, Knowing evil well, chooses and 


pursues the right. 


LUTHER AND THE CLASSICS 


THE fourth centenary of Luther's birth bas 
called forth all manner of Lutheran demonstra 
tion and Lutheran literature in Germany, to 
which there modest the 
United States, the home of so many of Luther's 
One of the 
the study of Lutber’s works is a posthumous 
pampblet by Dr. O. G, 
student of Luther's writings, 
lover of the ancient 
Doctor Schmidt, alarmed by 
are 


has been a echo in 


countrymen. last contributions to 
Schmidt, an enthusiastic 
and an ardent 
classics, In this tract 
the that 
classical studies in Germany, has 


assaults 
made on 
bequeathed to us the results of his researches as 
to Lutber’s acqua ntance with the Greek and 
Roman classies, in the hope that the mad ma 
terialists will pause and retlect that ** 
son stranger in that field of 
It is very much to be feared that 


Germany's 
greatest 
knowledge.” 
beither the 


Was no 


materialists nor the * modernists ” 


of America will care much for such an argu 
ment. Muscle is muscle, and bone ts bone, and 
it will be contended that modern muscle and 


modern bone can be made out of modern fare as 
well as out of ancient. Nectar and ambrosia, if 
they sustain intellectual life at all, 
to be doubted, 


to life than baked beans and Boston brown 


Which seems 


‘an contain nothing more 


bread, As to Luther bimself, it may fairly be 
said that the classics were in his time the best 


reading to be bad: that Latin was 


medium of all education worthy 
and that, if 


not care any more for the classics tl 


Luther were living no 





then for what he considered mediwval rubbish 


i liked to read, 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century 


Evidently, what Luther read. at 
cannot 
be of any vital importance to us as students of 
educational methods, has a 
interest for those 


one of 


aithough it certain 


who study the equipment of 
the greatest figures in modern history. 
The defence of the study of the ancient classics, 
if defence is really needed, must be put on other 


mple of a man whe lived 
I And so 


‘oldly 


ground than the exa 
light of the Re 
classical scholar will look 
trite quotatl 
Doctor Martinus Lutherus has dropped bere and 
there in his volumit 
What is of re 


in the lissance the 


ratber on the 
ns, from the usual school books, that 


is writings, 


al interest is the manly way in 


which he treats the classic autbors. The mau 
who called the Epistle of James a sframinea 


; 


eptstola likely to unbonnet before a 


or modern, Horace or Erasmus, 


Was not 
heathen, ancient 
simply because that heathen had a better com 
mand of the Latin language than he had. To 
Luther, admiration for Cicero, 


Sancte Cicero, or bis, Was as silly as it 


with all his 


apro no 


3889 


was blasphemous Those whose business it is to 


teach Latin and Greek often get up a& spurious 


entbusiasm for Greek 
Now and then, 


certain author is dev 


everything Latin and 


in a paroxysam of rebellion, a 


ted to 


A great scholar arises wt 


the infernal gods 


)irreverently speaks 


of Cicero's writings as a Sabara. Ovid, by rea 
son of bis restless talent, is and has been fair 
game for fault-tinders But the general tone ts 
that of rapt admiration A few vears ag t 


was hinted that Thucvdides was human ; tha 


asa politician be had not been altovether unac 
quainted with the Machine; that at a certain 
time he had found it expedient to vote the Cleon 
ticket, with the reserved rigt f tur against 
Cleon when it suited him. The points may 
have beem well take they mav bave be 


rashlv and rud 





eall for the bubbub raised in the s« arly world 
about the audacities of Muller Strut | 
ther’s attitude is, humanly speaking, t Hore 


respectable, 


Doctor Schmidt treats of Luther's training 
the humanities ; his acquaintance with the | 
man prose writers, the Roman poets son 
Latin poetry : his relations to Hellenic literature 
aud the influence of classical studies on Luther's 
Intellectual lite A few points must suffice, oS 
far from being surprised at the extent f 
Luther's reading in the an t classics, «4 ’ 
surprised rather that be did not make mort i 
of these revered authornties in an age so much 
under the domupation of their charm. Of the 
Latin prose-writers, Cheero of course leads the 
van Everybody was brought up on Cicero at 
that time, and Luther gives bim all the wait 
for the Greek wisdom that Cice veved 
with evouical coolness Luther is astonished 
that a man so deep in great alfaips ld bave 
read and written so much, and contrasts him 
with Aristotle, verv much to the isncivantage 

great sage, wl r be ills ’ 1 1 


idle days enough,” whereas Cicero was up to his 
eves work and beamng vast burdens of state 
There are but few indications of an intimate a 
WAINtance Luthers part with Livy or Sal 
ust or Tacitus. Pliny the elder was the great 
storehouse f knowledge in thos lavs—the 
Conversations - Lexik th ‘Enevelopedia 
Brita a’of the time. But Luther does not 
ke Pliny, f ill that Plinv is a materialist 
and an epicurean, and be dismisses him with 
the contemptuous epithet of ‘ta clever fool.” 


n Phoy that be 


m the Epistle te the 


nh Was Wasting time « 


ight better have spent 


Of Roman Luther was a great ad 
mir, and favored the 


medy 
acting of the plays of 
He thought the 


mirable, ene 


tendency ad 
in the school at 
their dramatical performances, 


Terence moral 
uraged the bovs 
Wittenberg in 
tried to get up a game supper after the 
play Westminster and Wittenberg are thus 
bound together by an old tradition. Virgil was 
his delight 


davs before bis death, he made the note that no 


(m a scrap of paper written two 


one could understand the Bucolics unless he had 
been a shepherd for five years, nor the Georgics 
upless he had been a farmer for the same Jength 
of time, One who is neither might be permitted 
to suggest that even Luther was too much under 
the traditional spell to be a good judge—peasant 
Atany rate, it is rather 


strange that he should have put the Bucolics 


as he had been himself. 


on the same line with the Georgics. Horace 
too much of an for Luther's 
taste, and he depresses him below —Prudentius. 
Catullus, Juvenal, and Martial he would not 
suffer in the school-room, though he could not 
the temptation to quote Juvenal on 
occasion, With correct instinct, be questioned 


Was epicurean 


resist 
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could be called a and 


wisely postponed buying a copy of the * Phar- 


whetber Lucan poet, 
alia’ to the closing years of bis life. 

Luther’s own Latin poetry is meagre in quan- 
tity, and not remarkable for quality, in an age 
of trained parrots. Of Greek, not “a College 
Fetish” yet, he evidently knew very little. 
Much that he refers to comes to him at second 
hand. To Aristotle he was asworn foe. Plato, 
he thought, was often in fun, and amused him- 
self at the expense of other pbilosophers—a 
frivolous view of Plato, with which the solemn 
commentators among Luther’s countrymen will 
have little sympathy. So, throughout, Luther 
says what he thinks with refreshing directness, 
and in this way, at least, sets modern scholars a 
good example. 


GERMAN AFFAIRS. 


BERLIN, October 29. 

SINCE the close of the extraordinary session of 
the Reichstag our political life bas been rather 
dull, the whole Government machine working at 
half speed, while our public men sought recrea- 
tion in the mountains and watering places, and 
the high official, military, and royal world went 
to manceuvres and parades, or exchanged visits, 
The newspapers, nevertheless, have been filled 
with all sorts of rumors, and for the sake of 
sensational news raised the warcry, now for the 
East, for the West. There is, however, 
impending danger. Russia is the 
which, in of her 
difficulties, may be driven into a war 
can find a tolerably good pre- 
text in the present Bulgarian imbroglio) {f 
the Czar can subdue the discontented parties, 
Russia will remain quiet; but if the Opposition 
prevails, we nay witness a second and enlarged 
edition of the last Russo-Turkish war, if not a 
general European conflagration. So much, how- 
ever, is certain, and I can positively assert, that 
Germany detests a war, that she will do every- 
thing in her power to avoid it, and that in this 
respect she is just the reverse of what Louis 
Napoleon was in the days of his glory. On this 
point there is no difference of opinion all over 
our country; the Government's policy is en- 
dorsed almost unanimously by the people. 

Last week, viz., October 18 to 20, the elections 
for the Common Council of this city took place. 
For weeks they had occupied the foreground of 
public interest, inasmuch as for the first time since 
its existence (1805) an entirely new election of all 
Politics, 
of course, in a well-regulated community, never 
ought to interfere with the election of an ad- 
ministrative 


now 
no only 
Power domes 
tic 

(and 


consequence 


she 


its 126 members was made necessary. 


corporation: but, in the present 


case, the Government itself had introduced 
politics for the purpose of breaking up the 
‘** Progressive ring” (an expression which 
Prince Bismarck had borrowed from Ameri- 
can political slang, and which was hastily 
taken up by his Secretary of the Interior, 
Herr von Puttkamer, his most unscrupulous 


supporter), Both gentlemen, principal and clerk, 
about two years ago commenced the battle for 
the Redbouse (City Hall) by throwing out the 
threat of dissolving the present Common Coun- 
cil, for the reason that it was a corrupt and in- 
efticient body, which sacrificed the general inte- 
rest to party strife and quarrels. Now the fact 
is that the popular representation of the city did 
not prove a pliant and subservient tool which 
Bismarck could bandie as he pleased, and that 
its members in their great majority were men of 
ability, experience, and backbone, who knew 
how to carry out their measures. There is and 
has been no large capital the affairs of which 
have been and are managed in so practical, 
business-like, and economical style as in Ber- 
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lin. This city is in the of 
transition from a large Government town and 
royal residence into a really great imperial 
city, and bas about the same number of inhabi- 
tants as New York. Its growth, too, is of quite 
American character. In 1648 Berlin bad only 
6,000 inhabitants; in 1709, 55,000; in 1755, 
136,664; in 1790, 150,803; in 1816, 195,200; in 1840, 
322,640; mm 1861, 547,571; in 1875, 964,240; and in 
1880, 1,122,504. In consequence of this rapid in- 
crease of population the city bas to attend to all 
sorts of modern improvements, such as sewer- 
age, extensive waterworks, electric tighting of 
the principal streets, new pavement, erection of 
expensive bridges, and enormous costs for edu 
cational purposes. Of tbe budget of about 
25,000,000 marks (nearly $6,000,000) every penny 
and is well spent and accounted 
In short, a more honest and efficient ad- 
ministration has seldom existed. It is composed 
of men of all parties, who, free from any politi- 
cal bias, are animated by a common desire for the 





now process 


has been 
for. 


promotion of the city’s welfare. 

Our Conservatives, however, bate an efficient 
self-government which makes patriarchal rule 
and the interference of red tape superfluous. 
Knowing that they served Bismarck’s ultimate 
ends, they therefore denounced the City Council 
as an anti monarchical ring, without a vein of 
patriotic feeling, that ought to be put out of the 
way. The anti-Semitic clique took bold of the 
agitation and raised the wildest passions. Gov- 
ernment clerks, and even civil officers, codpe- 
rated with the street demagogues, with Court 
Preacher Stoecker and men of that ilk; but, 
Mr. von Puttkamer did nut dare 

Finally, an- 
The Minister 
suddenly discovered that the several districts 
were too unequal in extent and population, and 
that, in accordance with the present distribution 
of the inhabitants of the city, new districts ought 
to be laid out. On this plan last week the new 
election of the 126 Councilmen took place. For this 
purpose the taxpayers, according to their in- 
are divided into three classes, each of 
which elects 42 candidates. Thus the first class, 
even if ic comprises only 10 per cent. of the 
number of the third class, votes for as many 
latter. The result was that 
the first and second classes polled their votes for 
the so-called Liberal ticket (the present incum- 
bents), while the third elected 22 Liberals, 5 
members of the so-called Citizens’ Party (anti- 
Semites), and 2 Social Democrats. In 15 cases an 
absolute majority was rot reached. In suchan 
emergency the two candidates baving the largest 
number of votes must submit to a second elec- 
tion. The result stands at present 106 Liberals, 
5 Citizens’ Party and 2 Social Democrats. As 
the impending 15 new elections will give the 
Liberals at least 6 seats more, there wiil finally 
be a Liberal majority of 112 against a minority 
of 14. 

Satisfactory as this result may be, and con- 
clusively as it has shown tbe utter barrenness of 
a party without positive ideas, it creates on the 
other band a very uneasy feeling. For the first 
time the doors of the City Hall have been opened 
to the Social Democrats, and this bas been done 
by the Secretary of the Interior bimself, who, it 
seems, does not understand that be is playing 
with fire. After this defeat, the ministerial or- 
gans suddenly found out that the victory of the 
independent people involved po principle at all, 
and that the object of the contest had only been 
an administrative measure. ‘* The bourgeois,” 


nevertheless, 
to dissolve the Common Council. 
other stratagem was resorted to. 


come, 


Councilmen as the 


says the Kreuz-Zeitung, a reacticnary paper, 
“have triumphed over the citizens,” thus throw- 
ing the odium of the former term on the men 
who wanted to maintain their time-bonored and 
sterling institutions, 


‘“Woe to our city,” said 


Councilman Virchow, the celebrated professor 


| of physiology, a few days ago, at a public meet- 





ing, ‘‘ if ever doctrines should prevail bere which 
teach that we need not rely upon our own energy 
and labor. We, the real workingmen and citi- 
zens, have been attacked by the so-called Work- 
ingmen’s and Citizens’ parties for believing that 
the working of the commune must stop where the 
activity of the individual begins. What will 
finally become of the citizen when he is deprived 
of one sphere of enterprise after another? We 
are crowded between two socialistic camps—the 
one looks to the potentates above, the other and 
lower one relies on being able to cheat the gen- 
tlemen at the head of affairs out of their dues. 
This election is like the verdict of a jury on the 
question of guilty or not guilty. We bave been 
acquitted, and so gloriously that no one will dare 
to bring in a new cbarge.” So it is. This 
memorable contest was stirred up by the Govern- 
ment not for the sake of the best possible atten- 
tion to the communal administration, but for the 
control of the political power inthe capital of 
the Empire. Bismarck’s defeat is therefore well 
deserved, and cheerfully received by all inde- 
pendent men. 

Besides the splendid festivals which have been 
celebrated in Germany within the last two 
months—most prominent among which was the 
unveiling of the colossal statue of Germania, on 
the Niederwald, near Bingen on the Rhine— 
there was a modest anniversary beld at Crefeld 
in commemoration of the 200th return of the 
day on which the first association of German 
emigrants departed for the present United 
States. Permit me to describe it in a few 
words, as the fact may be of some interest to 
your readers too, It was at the instigation of 
no less prominent a man than William Penn 
that thirteen Quaker and Mennonite families of 
Crefeld and neighborhood in 1683 left their 
homes and settled at Germantown, the present 
Twenty-second Ward of the city of Pbhiladelpnia. 
These well-to-do people were inspiree with bigh 
and elevated ideas; they wanted nothing more 
than to serve their Lord in their own way—men 
of superior character and intelligence, and 
trained in economic and inaustrial habits. For 
couscience’ sake they sought homes in the Penn- 
sylvanian forests, and proved an excellent ac- 
quisition to the new country. Crefeld is now a 
thriving silk-manufacturing city of nearly 
100,000 inhabitants. Proud of her noble sons, 
the prominent citizens on October 6 paid their 
tribute of respect to those first German pioneers 
of emigration, and sent words of greeting to their 
German-American brethren who, at the same 
hour, were celebrating the day in Philadelphia. 
At a full meeting held in the largest hall of the 
city Dr. Friedrich Kapp, member of the Reichs- 
tag, delivered an address in honor of the occa- 
sioh, and gave an exhaustive sketch of the politi- 
cal and religious causes which drove these Cre- 
feld linen weavers, and after them millions 
of Germans, beyond the Atlantic. As an 
immortal memorial of them he praised that 
glorious protest which, as early as in April, 
1688, was made by them against human slavery, 
and which places them on the same platform 
with the noblest abolitionists of our day. “You 
fully enjoy here the liberty of the soul,” they 


| said to their fellow-citizens; “do not be illogical, 


but grant the liberty of the body too; by up- 
bolding a cruel institution do not deter emi- 
grants from Europe, and do not make the name 
of your young colony a sbame and a by-word 
among thinking people.” This first step, 
however, against the abolition of slavery 
was choked by the English-speaking Quakers, 
who declared it inopportune and impractical. 


| This spirit of the Crefeld abolitionists, never- 


theless, prevailed among the Germans in Penn’s 
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them 
espe- 


After 
and 


colony for some fifty vears. 
ther emigrants from the Rhive, 
cially the Palatinate, landed there, driven out 
by famine, wars, and the general desire of mend 
ing their fortunes, They were poor, oppressed 
people, these wandering sons of the beautiful 
Palatinate, who humbly plodded their way, un 
assuming and unpretentious, unable to gain and 
to occupy any public position. How bave things 
changed since then! The other day, Mr. Henry 
illard, also a son of the Palatinate, at the head 
of the first dignitaries of his adopted country, 
and surrounded by the most distinguished guests 
from Europe, drove the last spike in the rails 
connecting the East and the West of the Ameri 
‘an continent, via the Great Northern Pacific 
444 


Railroad. 
Correspondence. 


NEW EDITION OF EMERSON’S 


WORKS. 


THE 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Your remark, in a notice of the new 
edition of Mr. Emerson’s writings (Nation, Oct. 
25), that you must think it a serious omission 
that the essays in the fiftb and seventh volumes 
have no indication of the time at which they 
were composed, delivered, or first published, in- 
vites a word of explanation from me, since it 
appears to imply that the essays contained in 
these volumes (‘English Traits’ and ‘Society 
and Solitude’) were composed and delivered at 


SIR: 


definite times, ascertainable by proper inquiry. 
Now, it is true that lectures on England were 
delivered by Mr. Emerson at various times after 
his second visit to that country in 1847-8, and n0 
doubt the sentiments and opinions put forth in 
those lectures were afterward published in the 
book. But it very difficult to ascer- 
tain when first written down, or 
what was the precise relation of the lectures to 
the hook. 

diaries of 1853, 


would be 


they were 
Some sentences I recognize in bis 
others in his journals of various 
But, as I 
bave explained in the preface to ‘ Letters and 
Social Mr. Emerson constantly varied 
his lectures by the introduction of new matter, 


times within the next twenty vears. 
Aims,’ 


and I have no doubt that a good deal was added 
by him when he prepared the ** copy” for the 
press ; but no entire transcript for publication, 
so far as I am aware, now exists. The same is 
true substantially of ‘Society and Solitude.’ 
Two of the essays in that volume had appeared 
in periodicals, and this fact might have been 
mentioned. But. I thought it better, on the 
whole, to keep the reprints of the essays which 
had been published in a collected form by Mr. 
Emerson as free as possible from editorial com- 
ment, and to reserve bibliographical details for a 
future occasion.— Your obedient servant, 
J. E. Casor. 
Bro 


KLINE, MASSs., Oct. 31, 1883. 


GOLDWIN SMITH AND IRISH RE 
PRESSION, 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 
SIR: 
dav, 


MR. 


In his letter in your impression of to- 
headed in Ireland,” Mr. 
Goldwin Smith deprecates a ‘ Commission of 
Judges,” and seeks ‘‘a tribunal of laymen se 
lected tor their character from the whole na 
tion.” He is perfectly aware what sort of 
people this tribunal would consist of — Lord 
Bence Joneses, and the like. The 
former is permitted by tbe English Government 
to threaten with murder the Nationalists when 
they propose to hold meetings which are per- 
fectly legal, and which, when ivterfered with by 


‘** Repression 


Re sSmores, 


the Lord Lieutenant, are prevented on pre- 
texts which have no concern with legality. The 
magistrates and officials of Ireland are almost 
withoutexception landlords and aristocracy. The 
judges of the land might be teo independent to act 
as a tribunal according to Mr. Smith’s own heart, 
so he proposes bis friends should judge in theirown 
cause. Atleast, I presume, be had no intention 
of selecting bis tribunal from the followers of 


Mr. Parnell—four-fifths of the pation. If so, 1 
humbly apologize for my mistake. The ‘men 


of 
themselves by plundering the people until the 


character” he alludes to bave signalized 


Land Act intervened. By a little ‘timely 
firmness” this robbery might have been 
mitigated some years ago and bloodshed 
arrested. But that ‘timely firmness” was 
only shown by the House of Lords when 
they threw out the Compensation for Dis 


turbance Bill, and thus enabled the plundering 
to go on a little longer. Mr. Smith claims pro 
tection for loyal men and women from “* 
of barbarous and dastardly assassins.” 


gangs 
Robbe ry 
he does not mind; that is an innocent recreation 
But how about the Orange mobs led by ‘‘ men of 
character”? 

lenclose my card, 

AN ENGLISH OFFICER 
NEW York, November 1 


EXCLUSIVE PREFERENCE 


CLASSICS. 


FOR THE 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: It seems to me that the Nafion altogether 
misses the point in its comments on the anti 
Greek argument. If the study of the 
deserves the exclusive preference it bas always 
of ink at 
does not; but, while denying most of their pre 


classics 


enjoyed, well ard good. Some us tl 


mises, we are able to follow and to appreciate 


the argument of such able defenders of it 
Doctor Porter. 
annoying because they are based on what seems 
to 
large portion of Harvard and Yale undergradu 


ates study, under all circumstances, as little as 
That is, 


as 
But the Nafion’s comments ar 


us an irrelevant circumstance—viz., that a 


they can help. a large portion of 


the cleverer and more industrious should tx 
condemned to an intellectual treadmill because 
this is good enough for the idle or stupid 

The Nation assumes that the intrinsic ditt 
culty of classical studies, or imperfect instr 
tion, or both, are the reasons generally alleged 


for the substitution of modern languages 


is certainly an error. Mr. Adanis frankly ad 
mits the excellence of classical ct 
those whose minds thrive on it. 





should the large number of boys who are dis 


posed to study, but who have po liking for 
Latin aud Greek, be condemned to study the 

It is no answer to say that they are at liberty t 
give them up during the last two vears of their 


That means that they bave been 


preceding 


college course. 
obliged to waste the six 
years—years which, for the study of 1 
are wore valuable than any subsequent period, 
let alone the fact that 
no unimportant fraction of a man’s life. 
Let us afford those who wish to bec: 
logists every facility for doing this, 
should afford the same opportunities to embry 
As it is, the naturalists and physi 
cists have little to complain of: they can, if 
they choose, go direct from a ‘‘c ol 
to a technical! But why, we ask, must those 
who wish to study a series ef years before be- 
ginning a professional career be obliged to fol- 
low the curriculum suited to only two or three 
out of many professions! As it is, our colleges 
can and do graduate excellent classicists (may 
their number never be fewer!) ; they do not 


or 


seven 





six or seven years form 


me philo 


Just as we 
naturalists, 


nmon ™ sche 


and cannt graduate | t allv f ar 
Withany: ter t i x t ox 
tional cases ke tl Cerberus i t il 
ten years ag Where the student has ‘ 
bis preparation for ege while living abroad 
But if it were possil to giv hase if 
guage study) best vears of f 1 t ght 
to French wer i wl “ that 
colleges could turn out as good 
classicists 
Then, t s far is mys wt ery 
proves anyvthit i 1a 
which, as the Nat re irks, cbaract 
najoritv of unde aduates, is tot 
el in ‘ ls > { tt 
studies pur i. 8 i 
believe as hear vas |) t t 
Vantage of langua \ x 
followers of a very few pr . 
urri lum et \ 1 ~ wl t } 
thing) mental d pelis | cx. OW 
is cla ed that tl study ( r t 
gives mental “ . . “ 
f « I is adva Ss l 
good ft i l I iubWwayves 
areful instruct “ hl \ x 
and the very labor s 1 t ‘ * 
to Latin and ¢ us “ ‘ 
but asa { tay t t 
WM \.1 I 
The JN 
MNoOy I ‘s 
he uliista it 
Ilarvard and \ : 
ler 
he | It me v § 
1, 
bad { i 
' ¢ 
Greek, | \ 
i {Ter ‘ 
NI Treoy \ 
the t 2 } 
npert at 
rN I Vou I - 
sons nerally a lt w : 
Mr. Adams's reas ind more espectalis 
chief w 
J } « f ’ Y S ’ 
y S or I oT I } A 
thers, ever k G bat 
lw oft \ ~ +) " h w 4 
evel t { = \ thie 4, h 
classics witl su r 4 Nor 1 
we beer irgu yi 1 ( ol tl ( s i 
eurricuiul but against what we consider 
the chit rical no 1 that anv chunge in tl 
curriculum is going to make the bulk of 
iIndergraduates anv mor h htful, or 
1 ist s or ger fe mental discipl ( 
than they WoT Finally iS our corre 
sponds t adi sthe existence of thi 
which, as the remarked, chara 
erizes the majority of undergraduates,” we 
are litth puzz ed t know What his thesis is 
Ep. NATION 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PLAGIARISTS 
To THE Epitor OF THE NATION : 

Many 
buvers of books. 
the same book twice, though it be a valuable 
one that 
borrowed one’s first copv. 
book one bas seen advertised by an autbor al 


SIR 


are the pitfalls dug for us poor 
One hates, for instance, to buy 
dear frierd has 
And so, to buy a 


so long, is, aS LO 
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ready favorably 
book, 
on one’s shelves, is apt to occasion a feeling of 


known, and to find that the 


self-same under another title, is already 
chagrin. Similarly, to buy a book one has seen 
advertised as by one author, and to find the 
same, or nearly the same, already on one’s 
shelves under another title, and by a different 
author, is to be made to feel that one has too 
hastily parted with one’s money. 

These reflections are aroused by a communica 
tion in the Athenaum of October 15 (No. 2,920), 
in which the writer that 


entitled ‘ The Development of Engli-b Literature 


shows a certain book 


and Language,’ by Alfred H. Welsh, M.A. 
(Chicago: Griggs & Co), is really, to a very 


great extent, a work published by himself and 
other well-known collaborateurs, under another 
title. 
Humphrey Ward, the writer of the communica- 
tion referred to, adopts, recalls irresistibly to 
mind the exposure of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s lite- 
rary methods made by a correspondent of the 


The manner of showing this which Mr. T. 


Nution some time ago, wherein your correspond 
ent showed how Mr. Hardy had arrived at some 
of the cleverest pages of his (/) novel, ‘A Lao- 
dicean.’ This communication bad a wide circu- 
lation, for, besides what it got by appearing in 
the Nation, it was reproduced, in extenso, in the 
pages of the London Academy. Ever since it 
appeared, I have been afraid to buy anything 
by Mr. Hardy, lest I should be duplicating some 
of the which [ am already sur- 
rounded. 

This exposure of Mr. Welsh in the Athenceum 
reminds me to ask you, as I have often intended 
to do, whether Mr. Hardy has ever offered any 
justification of his methods, for, though I have 
been looking for some rejoinder from him, none 


has thus far met my eye. 


volumes by 


CONSTANT READER. 
BALTIMORE, October 30, 1883. 


THE ‘‘ RESOLUTIONS OF '98” AGAIN, 
To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION : 

SIR: 
18 give precision to the points in issue between 
us concerning the historical meaning of the 
“resolutions of 08.” You say that ‘* Massachu- 
setts. Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, by 
action of their Legislatures, all denounced the 


Your comments in the Nation of October 


Delaware, and 
secessionismn Of the resolutions of "0S, inter pret- 
ing them in the same sense in which they were 
understood in 160.” So far I submit, 
from being an accurate digest of the facts in the 
case, that Mr. Madison, in 1830, cited the terms 
of these very legislative declarations for the ex- 
press purpose of showing that the States which 
protested against the Os,” did 
nof regard them “ as avowing and maintaining 
a right in an individual State to arrest, by force, 
the execution of a law of the Uuited States. 
If they had so regarded the resolutions, he says, 


is this, 


* resolutions of 


” 


** it must be presumed that it would have been 
of their denunciation ” 
106), 


a conspicuous object 
(‘Writings of James Madisor,’ 
These repiies abound in general declamation and 


vol. iv., p 


in specific accusations against the resolutions, 
I find 
sub- 


but neither in the one por the other do 
any fling at 
stance. 

The difference between 
98” and 
by Mr. Madison. 


secessionismy,” in name or 


the “resolutions of 
*secessionism” is accurately defined 
Writing in 1833, be says: 


** The case of the alien and sedition laws was a 
question between the Goverpment of the United 
States and the constituent body [the States], Vir 
ginia making an appeal to the latter against the 
assumptions of the former. Tbe case of a claim 
ina State to secede from its union with the 
others resolves itself into a question among the 
States themselves as parties to the contract. In 
the former case it was asserted agaiust Virginia 


The Nation. 


[by the protesting States] that the States had Lo 
right to interpose a /egislative declaration of 
opinion on a constitutional point; nor a right to 
Interpose at all against a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which was to be 
kegarded as a tribunal from which there could 
be no appeal) The object of Virgimia was to 
vindicate legislative declarations of opinion; to 
desiguate the several constitutional modes of 
interposition by the States agvinst abuses of 
power; and to establish the ultimate authority 
of the States, as purties to and creators of the 
Constitution, to interpose against the decisions 
of the judicial as well as other brancbes of the 
Government—the authority of the judicial being 
In no sense ultimate, out of the purview and 
forms of the Constitution” (* Writings of James 
Madison,’ vol. iv., p. 335). 


If it be said that these remarks apply to the 
Virginia and not to the Kentucky * resolutions 
of ‘08, 
both States are coupled in the same condenma- 
tion by the Legislatures of New York and New 
But nowbere, in the condemnation 


it suffices to say that the resolutions of 


Hampshire. 
of any Scate, do I find a bint of ** secessionism,” 
which vou accurately detine in your review of 
Mr. Curtis’s ‘ Life of James Buchanan,’ and in 
your comments on my communication. 
The Kentucky “ resolutions of “8” 
trenchant than those of Virginia. In tbe form 
{n which they were originally drafted by Mr. 
Jefferson they contained an appeal to the natu- 
ral right of revolution. In that 
adopted by Kentucky) it was held that when the 
Federal Governmeut “which 
have not been delegated, a nullification of the 
act is the rightful remedy; that every State has 
anitural right, in cases not witbin the compact 


are more 


form (never 


assumes powers 


(casus non faderis), to nullify, of their oven 
authority, all assumptions of powers by otbers 
You say that ‘ there 
is no real dispute that prudence alone suppressed 
this resolution,” and thereupon you immediately 
add, ‘“‘in the following year it 
making the whole complete again.” (The italics 
are mine.) That is, you that the 
following propositions, respectively contained in 
the Kentucky declaration of 1798 and 1799, are 
substantially identical: 


within their own limits.” 


was passed, 


affirm two 


Clause in 1798, as not adopted: 
* Every State has a natural right, in cases wot 
within the compact non faderis), to 
nullify, of their own authority, all assumptions 
of powers by others within their own limits.” 
Clause in resolution of 1700, asadopte d :°** The 
several States who formed that isstrument (the 
Consutution), being sovereign and dependent, 
have the unquestiorable right to judge of the 
infraction, aud a nullitication by those sorereiqn 
ties of all unauthormzed acts done under color of 
that instruwent is the rigbtfulremedy. . . . 
Although this Commonwealth, as a party to the 
Federal compact, will bow to the laws of the 


series of 


(casus 


Union, yet it does at the same time declare that 
it will not now, or ever hereatter, cease to 
oppose, in a constitutional manner, every 


attempt, at what quarter soever offered, to vio 
late that compact.” 

Where you see identity I see a great difference 
between these two propositions. The 
atlirms the right of ‘* every State,” 


each single State, to nullify a Federal law ‘in 


cases not within the compact,” and derives that 
right not from the Constitution but from ‘na 
ture.” The latter affirms the right of “ the 


several States which formed the Constitution,” 
therefore of the States collectively, to nullify 
unauthorized acts ** 


—a mode of safety and redress which lies witbinu 


ina constitutional manner’ 
the lines of the Cunstitution, and bas been exer- 


cised again and again in our national history, 
But beither of these 


with the doctrine of the latter-day disunionists, 


propositions sv mbeolizes 
for whereas the former clause deduces the right 
to nullify the 
unionists of 1860 deduced it from their theory of 
the Constitution; and whereas the latter clause 
contemplates a nullification wrought by 
combined action of all the States, agitating for 


from law of nature, the dis 


the 


former 
therefore of 
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chapvge “in a constitutional manuer,” the dis- 
unionists of 186U contended for a nullification 
or a secession to be effected by the act of any 
State in its separate capacity, and exercising 
then only its reserved right under the Constitu- 
tion. 

When you say that ‘‘ there bad been no dis- 
pute abcut the right to do every one of the five 
things” formulated by me from the debates in 
the Virginia House of Delegates on the passage 
of the ** resolutions of ‘0S” through that body, I 
venture to say that you speak unadvisedly. A 
question was formally raised by the Federalists 
ugainst the first named of those * thipgs”—a 
yea and pay vote was called on it—and the 
same question reappears in the replies of the 
Indeed, it was the gravamen 
of all the opposition offered to these resolutions 
in Virginia, in Kentucky, and elsewhere, that, 
in assuming to make legislative declarations 
against the constitutionality of certain statutes, 
they e: croached on the functions of the Federal 
judicisry, and on the individual right of the 
people to petition for redress. Beyond these 
the opposition wasted itself in vague 
declarations against the ‘* pernicious tendency” 
of the resolutions. is not 
once named in these protests, so far as I can dis- 


protesting States, 


points 
But ‘* secessionism”™ 


cover, 

You say that the resl question involved in the 
political discussions of 1798 was this: ‘* Coulda 
State, regarded as a separate sovereignty, an 
original party to a compact, nullify that agree- 
ment, or laws passed by the Federal Government 
under it, without securing repeal either through 
Congressional action or Constitutional amend- 
ment?’ lLaftirm that, so far as my knowledge 
extends, no such issue was formulated, or under- 
stood to be formulated, in that whole discussion, 
whether as conducted by the friends or the ene- 
mies of the “ resolutions of 98,” and whether as 
waged over the series passed in Kentucky or 
the series passed in Virginia; but I hold this 
opinion subject to correction on the presentation 
of contemporaneous proof to the contrary from 
any document, book, pamphlet, letter, or news- 
paper relating to that topic. When you add 
that ‘ the resolutions are empty of meaning if 
they did not refer to this,” you spesk positively 
but too narrowly in tbe face of scores of con- 
temporaneous witnesses who testify to an entire 
ly ditferent mesning and purpose in these reso- 
lutions. 
rent meaning, I point to the trial of Callender, 
at Richmond, under the aliev and sedition laws, 
after the passage of the ‘* resolutions of “98,” and 
to the report made upon it by Governor James 
Monroe in bis annual message to the Virginia 
Legislature next ensuing after that trial. In 
that message he gives an interpretation of the 
resolutions which has the merit of being con- 
temporaneous, precise, and authoritative. 

I regret that in closing and clencbing your re- 
marks with a supposed citation from the Ken- 
tucky ‘‘ resolutions of 98” you have been misled 
by inadvertently quoting from a mutilated copy. 
Such copies abound in the political literature of 
alater day, when men bave often garbled the 
resolutions to make them sound like ** 
The mutilated clause, as you quote and 
italicise it, is given as follows : 


For a signal illustration of such diffe- 


secession- 


*“ Whenever the general Government assumes 
undelegated powers, its acts are unauthonitative, 
roid, and of no force; that to this compact [the 
Constitution] each State acceded as a State, and is 
anintegral party ; toat this Government, created 
by this compact, was not made tbe exclusive or 
fina! judge of the extent of the powers delegated 
to itself, since that would have made its discre- 
tion, and not the Constitution, the measure of its 
powers; but that, as in all other cases of com- 
pact among parties having no common judge, 
each party has an equal right to judge for itself, 
as well of infractions as of the mode and measure 
of redress,” 
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‘ 


This Janguage imports that the ‘each party ” 
which is said to have an equal right to judge, 
“ for itself,” as well of infractions as of the mode 
and measure of redress, is each separate State, 
irrespective of the judgment and control of the 
other States. But the text of the 
unmutilated, affirms exactly the contrary. 


resolution, as 
Let 
me reproduce tbe clause in its textual integrity. 
It reads (I put the omitted 
capitals): 

* Resolved, that whensoever the gen- 
eral Government assumes undelegated pow 
ers, its acts are unsuthboritative, void, and of 
no force; that to this compact each State acceded 
as a State, and is an integral party. ITS co- 


parts in small 


STATES FORMING, AS TO ITSELF, THE OTHER 
PARTY: that the Government created by this 
compact was not made the exclusive or final 


judge of the extent of the powers delegated to 
itself, since that would bave made its discretion, 
and not the Constitution, the measure of its 
powers; but tbat, as in all other cases of com 
pact, each party [v. ¢., each “State” and its 
‘**eo-States”] bas an equal right to judge for 
itself as well of infractions as of the mode and 
measure of redress.” (See Bache’s Avrora, Dec. 
10, 1798: H. Marshall's * History of Kentucky.’ 
Frankfort, Ky. 1824. Vol. ii., p. 255.) 

The ‘each party” here designated and de 
fined is not State for itself, 
irrespective of the judgment and authority of 
its ‘‘co-States,” but each State standing in the 
presence of, and under the acknowledged judg 


each acting 


ment of, all its sister States, who, ‘‘as to itself,” 
are styled ‘‘ the other party,” and who, as such 
“other party,” are equally entitled to sit with it 
in scrutiny on any proposed mode and measure 
of redress. It would be impossible for language 
to be more precise or explicit against the whole 
pretension of the later disunionists. And 
we see why it was that the ‘‘ Resolutionists” of 
Kentucky and Virginia sent a copy of their de 
clarations to each and all of the ‘ co-Ntates ” 

for these latter were ‘‘the other party ” with 
whom Kentucky and Virgina had to account, 
and by whom the “infractions” and 
the proposed ** mode and measure of redress” 


now 


alleged 


were to be canvassed on the basis of ‘‘an equal 
And now, 
Jonn Taylor, of Caroline, speaking for his politi 
cal associates in the 
1798, was compelled, in consistency 


right to judge.” too, we can see why 


Virginia Legislature of 
the 
logic of these ideas, to bold the following lan 
guage: ‘Are the 


with 


tepublicans possessed of 
fleets and armies? If not, to what could they 
appeal? To nothing except public opinion. If 
that should be against them, they must yield.” 
(See “The Virginia Report,” etc., Debate of 
December 20, 1708, p. 115, as republished, Rich 
mond, J. W. Raudolpb, 1850 ) 

JAMES C, WELLING. 


WASHINGTON, October 20, 1883. 


[We had not expected that the discussion 
of a purely collateral question would lead so 
far from the subject of the review which 
started it; but the topic is ar 
and in treating it the facts of history must lx 

; 


interesting one, 


fairly faced, coite que coite. We shall try, 
however, to be very brief in noticing the prin 


cipal points made by Mr. Welling. 

First, as to the mistake in quoting the 
Kentucky resolution. We copied from th 
resolution as passed by the Legislature and 
as given by Elliott, attested by the 
State officers (‘ Debates on the Constitution,’ 
iv., 540). Mr. Welling has given the wor 
of the original drvft as found in Jefferson’ 
works (vol. ix., 464). This makes unn f 
any further answer to the statement that the 
resolutions have often been garbled to make 
them sound like secessionism. No doubt 
they will be found in forms of varying inaccu 


roper 
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racy, but unless the archives of State are 
searched anew, we know of no test of authen 
ticity stronger the 


otticers’ names attached, which 


with State 
Elliott 
lf the resolution had been passed 
had 


only say, So much the worse 


than copy 
gives 

Second. 
in the form it in the draft, we should 
for the resolu 
tion. A similar difference is found in com 
paring the draft of the Virginia resolutions 
with the adopted form. In the former ** th 
States al declared to be the 
parties to the compact. 
the ground that it 


ence and denied that the 


ne” had been 
This was opposed on 
ignored the pational exist 
United States Gov 
part in the C 
as anagreement. The supporters of the resolu 


ernment stitution 


had any 
tion were obliged to yi ld, and the ‘‘alone”™ 
the draft of the 
Kentucky resolutions, as quoted by our corre 


Was struck out. So with 
wus a bolder and more explicit 
It said that as 


to each State, its co-States formed ‘* the 


spondent : it 
avowal of the same doctrine 
other 
party,” not «nother: there is no room for a 
third. of the Union asa 
real and corporate entity was thus denied, and 


The vi ry existence 


the continuing consent of each State is made 
the immanent cause of the continuing life ot 
the Union, for avy purpose, as certain philo 
sophers hold that the will of God is the im 
manent cause of the continuing existence of 
the universe. Neither Virginia nor Kentucky 
hence the 


difference between the drafts and the adopted 


was prepared to go quite so far 


resolutions, 
Third 


argues 


The 
for is the 


Mr. Wellin 


opposite of that which 


interpretation 


XN 


nu 
logical analysis would demand if the form of 


the resolution had been as he assumes, If 
each party is judge of infractions, ete., and 
each State is one party, while the other States 
form the ‘* party of the second part,” it is too 
plain for argument that each State nary judge 
“irrespective of the judgment and control of 
the other States.’ We suspect that our ¢ 
respondent has confused this with anothe 
point sometimes made on the use of the plural 


word ‘Stites’ in the Vir resolutions 


In connection with this we will sav, in answer 


to another verbal criticism, that we certainly 
understand ‘‘every State” and ‘the severa 
States” to mean the same thing. The word 
several is evidently used in its legal sense of 
‘*taken separately.”” The connection requires 


this, as is shown by what we hae above 
noted in reference to ‘‘each party.” 

Fourth. Mr. Welling appeals to conten 
poraneous interpretation of the resolutions 


We will refer to this in a moment, but must 


first sav that the approved canon of interpre 
tation is, that eXtraneous matter ought 1 ) 
be used when the language of the instrument 
is unambiguous. Here is ambiguity, The 
resolu'ions of Kentucky i mit to the 
iu TILLY T enc = te f 10 ge ther t the 
infractions or of the proper redress. If the 
State shall regard secession as the proper 
mode or measure of redress, the resolutions 
declare the full authority tosecede. Secession 
orpnu cation is is made a juestion of ex 


Fifth. Declarations of the constitutionality 
intended do not change 
the character of any act. Calhoun declared 


his theory of nullification strictly constitution- 


al, and Davis and his followers said the sat 
of their acts in 1860 

Sixth, As to contemporaneous interpretation 
of the Kentuc ky resolutions in regard to sé 
cession, no authority is so conclusive as that 
of their author, and we will furnish it 
Vilson ( 


8, 17a le Ter t af 


his letterto \ 
present action, reser r t t t I 


ing in future whatever we 1 — 
fully do, should repetitions t 

other violat ns of the com! F a 
it expedient,” goes on to say that 


attitude should = tx tliat hot at 


posed to make ‘ 1 islile { t f 
Wrong ad caus P &is We iT Ww 

look on with indulgence and to wait w 
tience,”’ ete Jefferson's Work: 

A trained logician, like i rresy lent. w 
hardly deny that th scission,” or 

Which is retrained from as a matter of 


vence 3 


York declared 
them ‘‘sentiments and doctrines no less re 
ition of the United 


Vi 
States and the principles of their umion, than 


Suns nt —— he (3 ¢ f 


>} 1 
wnt mide 


Island said it was not only ‘‘ hazardibg an 


interruption of the peace of «he States by civil 
discord but leaving to a State ‘‘noresort for 
vindicating its opinions but the strength of its 
rn y Massachusetts declured that 
should the respectable State of Virginia per 


sist in the assumption of the right to declare 


the acts of the Goverpment unconstitutional, 
and «) ild she pose 8 UCCH xf ly her force ana 
: to those of the nation, the Constitutior 


When 


these are read in the light of the history of 


would be reduced to a mere cipher 
the time there is but one interpretation for 
them, ‘awful 
crisis,"’ Was pone too strong. 


and Washington's phrase, 
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Kighth. What we have said ought, as it 
secms to us, to be enough to make the defend- 
ers, even of the Virginia resolutions, feel that 


this 
homely proverb, ‘‘ Least said, soonest mended.” 


isa fit matter for the application of the 


But we again call attention to the fact that we 
as to the Virginia resolu 
tions, and explicitly directed our original re- 
The indefensible 
character of these last is in no other way more 


waived discussion 


marks to those of Kentucky. 


plainly shown than in the manner in which 
they -were treated by Benton in his discus- 
sion of nullification his ‘Thirty Years’ 
View.’ In the introduced by 
Calhoun into the Senate in the winter of 18382 
crisis at that 
time, the apostle of disunion made the Ken 
tucky resolution which we quoted in full in our 
last article the doctrinal foundation of the set 


in 
resolutions 
a2 

o>, 


and which brought on the 


brought forward by him, copying its most 
essential phrases verbatim. But Benton, in his 
answering argument, says that ‘‘the Virginia 
resolutions of ‘08-99 were the assumed source 
of the power” of nullification, and that from 
them Calhoun ‘obtained the seminal idea.” 
He then devotes his strength to the attempt to 
explain away the obnoxious doctrine from the 
Virginia series, quoting them alone, and making 
no reference whatever to those of Kentucky, ex 
cept when he attempts to show that Jefferson 
had nothing todo with the nullification resolve 
of “99 
grief when Jefferson's works were published 
original draft 
of this also, and in a form which Mr. Welling 
thinks much worse than that in which it was 


an attempt which came to lamentable 


and were found to contain the 


adopted, though we confess we can see no 
substantial difference. Such a treatment of 
the subject as Benton’s, whatever we may 


think of its shrewdness, is a pretty plain con- 
fession that he, at least, could find no way of 
For- 
tunately the time has at last come when the 
nationality of the United States can never 


defending the Kentucky resolutions 


again be questioned, and the Union could not 
be Benton evidently 
thought in his time it would be, if Jefferson 
and Madison both are brought to bear the re 


now endangered, as 


sponsibility of their conduct in 1798 before a 
publie opinion enlightened by impartial his- 
torical criticism.—Ep, NATION. ] 
_ 
Notes. 

HarvrerR & Bros. have in press ‘God and the 
Future Life: the Reasonableness of Christiani- 
ty,’ by Charles Nordhoff. 

The tirst number of Shakespeariana (Leonard 
Scott Co., 41 Barclay Street) bears 
date of November, and is a fair beginning. The 
contributors are apperently wholly American. 
We think the typographica, aspect less attrac 
tive than it might have been:made, The special 
departments are Notes and Queries, the Drama, 
Sbhakespearian Societies, Reviews, Miscellany. 
A bibliographical sketch of the late John Payne 
Collier is furnisbed by Mr. J. Parker Norris. Six 
Shakspere societies or clubs are named—one in 
Cambridge, Mass., one in New York, two in 
Philadelphia, one in 
in Montreal. 


Publishing 


\tlauta, Georgia, and one 


Some notice might fitly have been taken, in 
this number of Shakespecriana, of the Parch- 
ment Library Shakspere, already in its tenth 


volume, which contains ‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” | 


and ‘ Lear” (D, Appleton & Co.), 
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The same publishers have printed William 
Cobbett’s English Grammar, edited by Alfred 
Ayres. It is but a short time ago that we no- 
ticed a life of Cobbett, also published in this 
city, to which the Grammar was appended. 
The present edition has some advantages in 
being apart from any life, and it is also a very 
pretty book, albeit in rather fine print. Mr. 
Ayres, in his preface, lays great stress on an 
“improvement” which he advocates (following, 
we Mr. E. A. Abbott, author of the 
‘Shakspearian Grammar ’), and which is an at- 
tempt to fix the usage of the relative fhaf, so as 
toavoid ambiguity. ‘the ambiguity, however, 
is in most cases avoided by a simple rule of 
punctuation, while the writer’s choice (especial- 
ly 1f he be a poet) between that, which, and who 
will always be primarily determined by eu- 
phony. Mr. Ayres has supplied a convenient 
index, 

It is a crucial test of a modern lantern lecture 
This done 


believe, 


to be committed to print. has been 
in tbe case of Mr. John L. Stoddard’s lectures 
(‘Red-Letter Days Abroad.’ Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co.), and nobody would mistake the 
result fora genuine book. The pointer is con- 
stantly felt, if not Mr. Stoddard talks 
fluently of Spain. Ober-Ammergau in 1880, St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, and the volume is freely 
supplied with engravingsatter tbe slides which 
the stereopticon puts upon the screen in Mr. 
Stoddard’s courses. These illustrations are fresh 


seen, 


and well executed. 


Mr. William Still, 244 South Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, has brought out a new edition of 
his singularly interesting work, ‘ Underground 
Railroad Records,’ It will be long befcre the 
story of the systematic aid given to fugitive 
slaves at the North loses its romance, or fails to 


| arouse wonder and pity in the breast of the 


reader. Mr. Stili’s narrative covers the Middle 
State section of the ‘* Underground Railroad,” as 
Levi Coffin’s autobiography does the Ohio Valley 
section, while the Eastern operatious have yet to 
find a chronicler. 
place among the sources of American history 
during the nineteenth century. Its biographical 
sketches of leading abolitionists distinctly en- 
hance its value. 

A “Calendar of American History,” with or- 
namented card and block of daily leaflets, bas 
been compiled by Delia W. Lyman, edited by 
the competent hand of Mr. Henry P. Johnston, 
and published by G. P. Putnam’s Sovs. A box 


The book has an enduring 


| accompanies the block, for the preservation of 


the leaves as used, but one may doubt whether 
maby will be so prudent and wisdom-ioving. 

In the November number of the Magazine of 
American History Mr. Alfred M. Williams's 
paper on ‘General Houston’s Life among the 
Indians ” is at least as interesting and as valuable 


| as any in the table of contents, 


Mr. Josiah Ewery begins, in the Granite 
Monthly (Concord, N. H.) for October, a list ot 
earthquakes in New England, Canada, and the 
Provinces, from 1658 to 1885, which was well 
worth making. It is not a mere record of dates, 
but has a certain readability. 

The volume of the Washington Astronomical 
and Meteorological Observations for the year 
1879 bas just appeared, It contains, as usual, 
the observations made with the transit circle 
and the two equatorials; but, in accordance 
with the plan adupted a few years ago at Green- 
wich, and more recently at Washington, the ob- 
servations are given ina much more condensed 
form than in the earlier volumes, In the mete- 
orological section, also, the same plan has been 
adopted for the first time, and only the re- 
sults of the observations are given. That these 
changes are for the better will be acknow- 
ledged by every one who has been accus- 
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tomed to consult the Washington observations 
frequently. The volume has two appendices, the 
first of which, by Prof. Asaph Hall, contains a 
very interesting discussion of the extensive series 
of observations which Professor Hall made on 
a Lyrw and its companion, and sixty-one Cygni 
and a small star near it, to determine the rela- 
tive parallaxes of each pair. Professor Hall's 
results substantially contirm the results of pre- 
The second 
appendix contains a determination of the semi- 
diameter of the moon from two occultations of 
the Pleiades in 1877 and 1879, by Prof. H. M. 
Paul, sometime assistant astronomer at the 
Naval Observatory, and late Professor of Ma 
thematics and Astronomy in the University of 
Tokio, Japan. These occultations have been 
very skilfully discussed by Professor Paul, and 
the paper may be regarded as a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of the most puzzling and 
baffling problem of physical astronomy, the 
lunar theory. 

The October Bulletin of the Mercantile Library 
of Philadelphia gives a timely list of references 
to works on Luther and the Restoration, by the 
librarian, Mr. John Edmands, Though limited 
to works accessible to the patrons of the Library, 
it is, of course, of general utility. 

The unusually low proportion of fiction to 
other classes of literature issued by the Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow, which we lately commented 
upon, seems to find its explanation in the fact 
that the library bas only a small number of 
works of fiction. The managers, without ex- 
cluding fiction altogether, seek to supply the 
public with works of utility rather tban of mere 
entertainment. There is considerable demand 
for fiction among the frequenters of the library. 
In 1882 the ** turnover,” or number of times tbe 
whole of the works belonging to the class fietion 
was issued, was 97.95, while the turnover of the 
class history and biograpby was 19.51. 

There has recently been publisbed in London 
the second edition of a tiny little volume by Mr. 
C. T. Buckland, called * Whist for Beginners» 


ceding investigations on these stars. 


(London: W. H. Ailen & Co.; New York: 
Seribner & Welford), which may be highly 


recommended to all who desire to learn the art 
and mystery of the modern game, and who may 
have been deterred from the more elaborate 
treatises of Cavendish and Clay by the prelimi- 
nary experience and knowledge of the game 
which demand. Mr. Buckland 
begins at the beginning, and shows the novice 
how he ought to play at each stage of the game, 
and why he ovght to play thus and not other- 
wise. His instructions are plain and simple, and 
easy to understand. Tbe player who bas mas- 
tered his thirty-two paragraphs—for tbe book is 
brief enough to be read through in ten minutes 
—ought to be able to play whist fairly well, 
and he certainly is ready for the higher mathe- 
matics of Cavendish and J. C. 

— Dodd, Mead & Co. bave published an excep- 
tionally fine edition, in three volumes, of ‘ Che 
Dramatic Works of Kichard Brinsley Sheridan,’ 
with an introduction by Mr. Richard Grant 
White. Tbe printing bas been done by Theodore 
L. De Vinne & Co., who sign and number every 
ope of the 30 copies on Japanese paper, and of 
the 318 on Dutch paper. The books are sent out 
with uncut tops and rough edges, and cased in 
neat boards with paper labels, much as books 
were always sent out before the invention of 
cloth binding. There is an etching in each 
volume, by way of frontispiece, by Mr. G. W. 
H. Ritchie; but of these the least said the better. 
That to the first volume reproduces the famous 
portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, now in the 
possession of Lord Kennaird, and tbat to the 
third volume is a copy of the scarce engraving 
after Corbould. The text is an exact reprint cf 


these works 
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the Murray edition of 1821, which bore Moore's 
pame, although he disclaimed baving had any 

thing to do with it, and therefore we find in the 
first volume the worthless farce of ‘‘ The Camp,” 
long attributed to Sheridan, although it was 
really the work of his wife's sister’s husband, 
Tickell. Mr. White’s introduction fills 
forty poges, and is, of course, lively and epter- 


some 


taining, but cannot be relied upon implicitly. For 
friend, Halhed, who 
lived to be a distinguished Orientalist, figures 
bere as ** Haled.” 
compelled to dissent from Mr, White's judgments 

the assertion, for example, that Sheridan had 


instance, Sheridan’s early 


And now and again we feel 


no bumor, and the declaration that the “ Critic,’ 
which @ivides with the Garrick-Townbley ‘* Hixh 


Life Below Stairs” the honor of being the best 
farce in the English language, does not rise 
‘to the plave of literature.” But in general 


Mr. White is more generous to Sheridan than he 
has been to Shakspere, ar d seme of bis criticisms 
are not without value. He shows, for one thing, 


how slight was Sheridan’s share in the altera 
* Trip to 


Searborough,” and he has a pertinent passage 


tion of the *‘ Relapse.” acted as the 


on the want of permanent value in Sberidan’s 
orations. But we sbould like to have chapter 
and verse for some of the highly ap crvphal 
anecdotes with which Mr. White bas freely en 


livened his essay. 


We confess ourcapacity to welcome without 
a blush, and to admire freely, the uniform edi 
tion of Matthew Arnold's prose works manu 
fectured abroad by Messrs. Macmillan exclusive 
ly for the American market. We pity only the 
English public which is denied it. 
of 


example which it sets of bandsome yet cheap 


For the in 
trinsic worth its contents as well as for the 
bookmaking—for its example as well as for its 
both hands. If 
there is any political maxim or policy which 


contents—we welcome it with 
hinders our getting such works in abundance, 
If the republic has suf- 
fered any harm by reason of this happy thought 
of the English publishers, we cannot calculate it 
in one of these 
Copyright, Mr. Arnold even gives in his adbesion 
to an American idea that international copy 
right should be accompanied by the condition of 
manufacturing in the country which protects. 
He by “The 
ought to our absurd system of 
dear books. 
lover of civilization, I should be sorry, though I 
am an author, if they did. I hope the Ameri- 
cans will give us copyright. But I bope, also, 
that they will stick to Michel Lévy’s excellent 
doctrine : 
necessity which need bring, moreover, no loss to 
either authors or publisbers.’” 
tation from this same essay will perhaps still 
further conciliate purchasers: ‘I 
received, from first to last, a hundred pounds 
from America, though my books bave been, I 
believe, much reprinted there ” in 
announcing this edition, the Poems are wanting, 
though American admirers of them 
The handy form, clear print, and comely bind- 
ing in wive-colored cloth make the present series 
equally fit for ornament and for daily use. 


we are opposed to it 


In an essay seven volumes, on 


concludes Americans 
to submit 


I am sure they will not 


saving : 
not 


; and, asa 


‘Cheap books are a necessity, anda 
One more quo 


have never 


As we said 


are not. 


—Our readers know of the wars of the boarder 
and the cottager, and of the complaints of 
lover of nature that so little nature is left 
cessible to him. It is slight satisfaction to see 
that the French are as badly off as in a 
different way. The success of Trouville has led 
to the establishment of similar watering-places, 
with gigantic hotels, fine villas, casino, and all 
that this implies in the way of balls, and con- 
certs, and plays, and 

nothipg of races and pigeon-shooting and tt 


the 


ac 


we 


} 


fairs, and juggling, to sav 


like. This is not what we want, savs the lover 
of nature : we go to seaside for the sea. We 
can bear Mme. Judic and Mme Théo and Milk 

Paris all winter long. Why should 
at considerable ex 
summer under less favora 


the 
Garnier in 


we travel a listance, 


pense, to hear them all 


great 


ble circumstances 
nook 


No sooner have we founda 


with a little beach, 


quiet where one can 
bathe and the children can dig to their beart’s 


content, where fasbion is unknown, where the 
bovs can go barefoot and madame wear a 
peigqnoir all day, where meat is still fourteen 
sous a pound, and butter twenty-four, and the 
primitive iun charges only four frances a day 


with no extras—no sooner have we discovered 
this psradise than some indiscreet person lets 
out the secret in the hearing of a speculator 
and straigbtway a company is formed whicl 


replaces the bumble abe with a palace of 
three bundred rooms, and prices in) proportiot 
and manners to correspond. No more bare 


feet, no more 


Phe pic 
e tlasted to build 


pergnors furesque basalt 
} 


and the colored granite ar 





walls; the undulating ground is laid out 
regular terraces, the woods are cut down to su 
ply funds. Oaks and elms, willows and poplars 
give place to wretcbed plantations of svcamores 


which will not grow Straight boulevards t 
dered by pretentious houses take the place 
Winding country ways, with their charming eot 
tages with moss covered roofs Even if the 
speculation fails, and the great hotel is left 
empty-——which the lover of nat 1 


loned for hoping it will—the place is rui 


ever, If the venture succeeds, a new evil f 


lows which does not generally accompany 


watering-places. The pretty brook that. tlows 
through the neighboring va'ley is seen by som: 
visitor to be just the place for a factory and the 
foundation of ao philanthropi 

Ihe reeds and the ferns and all the rustic beanty 
are gone, and the lover of nature as well as the 
man With a slender purse must move on tos 
vet uncorrupted fishing village, which it is tx 


coming difficult to tind. The verv eburcbes vield 








to this incursion of Parisian civilizatior I} 
ancient Gothic church of the village, sheltered 
by venerable trees, and tilled with s 
scriptions, no longer suits the cure ; he gets 
subscription among the fashionable visitors at 
rebuilds it What littl is left of old Fr 
costume disappears at the same ti 
merly says the writer fr Whose y 
miad we have vdensed this stater t evils 
‘formerly, when one came back from Eng 
one was refreshed by the sight of those ] 
little headdre sses, whit ss w, wh gay S 
peat and attractive an air to the faces thev er 
closed, and made one forget the feeling of sad 
ness and disgust inspired by the shabby hes 
and bonnets adorned with bideous a " 
Howers that one had seen the drunken w ‘ 
in the London streets. But now the peasant 
wears the old bonnets | st year's dresses 
left behind by the summer visitors. You mav 
see them going from house to house to collect 
food for g. which is t I being tbat 
has not yet been ms rphosed 

—Detailed descriptions of the funeral of Iva 
Turgeneff make it clear that the organs of the 
Russian Government did their best to render the 


national celebration a pedanticaliy stiff and life 
ito a 


stly con 





less affair, and turn it as much as possible it 
pageant with which the 


cerned. The demeanor 


Church was n 


f the public, however 


and all Russia, from the Vistula to the Amoor, 
was represented by delegations—was all that 
‘ould be expected under the aggravating cir 





umstances. The wh 


le nation paid silent, dig- 
nified, worshipful homage t 


its most illustrions 


the world, and scrap 








lously abstained from anything ated 
provoke the least collision with the gendart 
or the troops, wl vered tl na 
mar the boners bestowed upon t memory of 
the dead by converting his ? toa signa 
a political demonstration All unofficial R 
bore emolems of mourning, ex 
things visible on the surfa Ka Ys M \ 
News and his f: i Iva \kKsakott’s 
AksakotY, the fana i SIAN 
doubt from pri: lee gx it sint x 
press admiration t ! it 
whose sentiments and} t ‘ 
so muct y hing vy wit \ f 
Europe, and who preferred \ 
Seine to those ft M \ 
atvode Katkoll’s 1 
is pe raliv aserit toa 
vears ag vhen 1 tY 
tersburg to part { i 
nveiling of t proet t 6 . 
tionary alist) sul i 
Nnovellst s re . it a ton .w 
m tothe re t i ‘ 
wi tweutyv Vears ay 
th extraordinary } \ 
Alexander Hert \ 
self sf vy 1 . ‘ 
f aft for l Y v 
shares Wi ius 
Str iw ~ 
rt s, ] “ ‘ 
t sly " A 
{ al che stra 
but had t } 1 
! vott | ‘ \ \ 
lend body was} ve . 
buried, as he t Vis ‘ 
{I nskiand | Y | f 
° 
ittack was “ Y*« 
fa sts N 
t. 7 In ‘ 
low . N Kat Y { 
Mos w N 4 t l Y 
tor ‘ ; Ni} < 1 
’ 1s} | ‘ ‘ rt 
Veiat } Was a l Y f 
ims tribute 4 i t sul 
ance f ¢ ¢ 
I + t il \ : 
NAK yt his se t t 
¢ Russian Gover ' ) Pr 
. ra tint fl > 4 
“ h might bas it ‘ } 
racter ije it barat Its for I 
ever, was blunts 1 by Xi t < f tw 
vate friends f the d sod f } 
standing, to the effect that t sul ly was] l 
to Lavroff as an i pers i iinta f 
Turgeneff, and paid the latter wa 
afraid of the sus} fava ind byy 
f he refus ihelpt tt st I eXe¢ nder 
the pretext of av tal difference in their polit Li 
pu ns The Government was wise enough to 
show its forbearance by ignor Lavrofl li 


more shocked 


surprising evi 


unication, and the 
by his indiscretion than by 
lence of Turgeneff's lack of 


by bis well-known 


public was 
the 
firmness in standing 
principles. Katkoff bimself 
eventually came out with another explanation, 
according to which Turgeneff’s contribution to 
the funds of the Vpoered was paid as a kind of 
ransom, 
from attacks at the hands of fanatical antago 


yearly insuring his personal safety 


nists. 


— Heine’s much-talked-of memoirs are at last 
to be published, though their authenticity is 
still a matter of discussion in German and French 
The owner of 


newspapers the manuscript, M 


heuri Julia, it seems, hue received several offer 
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from prominent Leipzig and Berlin publishers, 
and, amoung others who have expressed their 
faith in the authenticity of the memoirs, M. 
‘* Paul d’Abrest” has written a long article in 
L’ Evenement, in which he relates their early his 
He Alfred Meissner, one of 
Heine's most intimate friends, who always ex- 


tory. says that 
pressed himself as convinced that the memoirs ex- 
isted, used to refer to M. Julia as a witness to 
the fact. 


tpondent 


On the otber band, the Paris corre- 
of the Schlesische Zeitung throws 
strong doubts on the genuineness of M. Julia’s 
manuscript, which, he asserts, has been vainly 
offered to more than one German publisber ; and 
Baron Gustav Heine, in Vienna, maintains, as 
before, that he alone is in possession of his bro- 
ther’s memoirs, that he bas no intention of pub- 
lishing them, and that M. Julia’s manuscript is 
a forgery. Furthermore, a niece of Heine living 
Borsen Courter that M. 
Julia was never very intimate with the poet, that 


in Berlin writes to the 
he is not, asstated. the executor of bis widow, 
and that he simply bougnt of Mathilde’s heiress 
whatever manuscripts had been in the possession 
of the former. They consisted, she asserts, 
solely of matter which has already appeared in 
print, and of letters from Heive’s friends. Still 
It will be remembered 
(see Nation, No, 930) that, immediately after the 
death of Mathi‘de Heine, Herr Gustav Karpeles, 
a competent authority, expressed in the Berlin 
Gegenwart bis conviction of the authenticity of 


other opinions are heard. 


a small manuscript in Mathilde’s possession, en- 
titled ‘** Meine Memoiren,” while pronouncing it, 
however, of slight literary value, since it was 
merely a rough draft of the work in Baron Gus- 
tav Heine’s hands. In a few weeks light will be 
thrown on this curious matter, for a counterfeit 
of Heine, if attempted, is not likely to be suc 


cessful. 


Che first important concert of the season 
was giveu on Saturday evening iv the Brook 
lyn Academy of Music. Until within a year or 
two our orchestral concerts were generally pre- 
ceded by a dozen or more semi-private concerts, 
given by music teachers and others, chiefly for 
the sake of the publicity gained thereby. These 
entertainments bave fortunately disappeared, so 
that concert-goers may now epjoy the privilege 
ot their first impressions after the 
vacation from the superb body of instrumental 


recelving 
ists composing the Philharmonic Society. So 
thoroughly have these artists been trained by 
Mr. Theodore Thomas that they were able to play 
atthe Friday afternoon public rebearsal with 
a precision, rhythmic swing, and delicacy which 
make the statement appear almost incredible 
that they have not been playing together for 
and at the evening concert 
there was added the warmth of feeling aud the 
poetic glamour which can seldom be conjured 
the day-time, 


several months; 


in rhe opening piece was the 
Eroica Symphony, in which an interesting and, 
as the result proved, justifiable experiment was 
Our modern orchestras are Jarger than 
in the of Beethoven, the 
complemental brass instruments 
rendering necessary to increase the num- 
ber of If all these strings are re- 
tamed in the performance of a classical sym- 
phony—and it is desirable that they sbould 
retained to increase the 
number of instruments so as not 
to disturb the proper balance of parts. This was 
done in the Eroica, and the result was a richness 
When a 
conductor takes liberties with a score in accord- 
ance with principles that would doubtless have 
induced the composer to do the same thing 
under the sawe circumstances, no one but a 
petriticd pedant would object to them; avd such 


tried, 
they 
addition 


were 

of 
it 

violins, 


days 


it 
wocd- wind 


be Is necessary 


and senority very agreeable to the ear. 








pedants fortunately do not seem to exist in this 
country, although there are plenty of them in 
the Old World. The Eroica was followed by 
an air from Handel’s “Theodora,” sung by 
Mme. Trebelli. It not a happy selec- 
tion, for Mme. Trebelli not an oratorio 
sipger, and Handel's arias have indi- 
viduality, as a rule, than a number of leaves 
picked from the same tree. But when she 
subsequently sang ‘* Cbe far,” from Gluck’s 
‘* Orpheus,” all the beauty of her voice and her 
powers of dramatic expression were made maui- 
fest. The audierce applauded with unusual en- 
thusiasm. Between these two vocal pieces came 
the novelty of the occasion, the Scotch Rhap- 
sody ‘* Burns,” by Mr. A. C. Mackenzie It con 
tains three connected movements, Molto maes- 
toso, Andante, and Vivace, and is based on three 
poems of Burns: ‘* Scots, wha bae wi’ Wallace 
bled,” *‘Sbe’s fair and fause that causes me 
smart,” *‘ I cofta stane o’ haslock woo’.” As the 
pame indicates, it is an instrumental fantasia in 
which a few melodies are joined together so as 
to form a mosaic colored with a few national 
peculiarities, including a short phrase suggesting 
a bagpipe, without which, of course, no piece of 
the kind would be acceptable. The rhapsody is 
interesting, aud shows that the composer is a 
master of the art of instrumentation, as might 
be expected of one who wrote an opera in con- 
junction with Mr. Hueffer, the ablest exponent 
in England of the principles of the modern tousic 
drama. This opera, ‘‘Colomba,” was produced 
in London last winter with success, and is now 
being performed by Mr. Carl Rosa in various 
Euglish cities. Mr. Thomas has shown on va- 
rious occasions that he is not unduly partial to 
German music, but is anxious to secure inte- 
resting novelties from every available source. In 
this respect be is like his great Viennese col- 
league, Hans Richter, who has also repeatedly 
given Cowen, D’Albert, and other English com- 
posers an opportunity to be heard outside of 
London. It is evident that there is much greater 
promise in the works of these younger composers 
than there ever was in the Mendelssohn echoes 
collated by the older English composers, Bennett, 
Benedict, Mactarren. They derive their inspi- 
ration from all the great masters of different 
countries, and base their instrumentdtion on the 
two best models, Wagner and Berlioz. Berlioz, 
it should be added, was represented at the con- 
cert from which we have tbus digressed by the 
charming ball scene from ‘* Romeo and Juliet.” 


was 
is 


less 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


An Autobiography, by Anthony Trollope. Har- 
per & Brothers. 
Mr. TROLLOPE’S Autobiography takes a hold 
upon the reader at the beginning, and keeps it to 
theend. While it is, as a matter of course, not 
free from his marked peculiarities of style, it is 
exceptionally free from the faults that make some 
of this author’s books at times so wearisome: chief 
among them being a tendency to prolixity and 
repetition. Of this tendency there are a few 
slight traces at the outset, but they disappear as 
the work There are dull or 
tedious or even beavy pages, although some 
of the chapters are taken up with the discus- 


progresses. nO 


sion of political and social questions not 
rigidly within the scope of the book. The 
peculiar charm is owivg in great measure 


to the consummate art displayed in telling the 
story. Thinking it all cver, one finds that Mr. 
Trollope bad not much more of a story to tell 
than Mr. Canning’s knifegrinder, but what he 
has to tell is told with great skill. This seemsa 
surprise, for we have never been accustomed to 
regard Mr. Trollope asa literary artist. It ap- 
pears, however, that he bas always attached 


| 


great importance to style. He recurs to this 
point again and again. He dwells upon the 
necessity of writing in pellucid language, of 
being intelligible and harmonious. This he con- 
siders to be more essential in novels than in other 
works. A reader may take trouble, he says, to 
get at the meaning of a history ora book of 
science, because such booksare:ead from a sense 
of duty and from motives of self-improvement; 
but a novel is read for pleasure only, and if it 
cannot be read with pleasure the reader will not 
go on with it. 

Another quality flavors the Autcbiography, 
which is far from abundart in the novels. It is 
evident that Mr. Trollope possesses a fund of 
humor on which he has drawn but sparingly in 
bis fiction. He introduces a few anecdotes with 
telling effect, and one can readily understand 
his popularity in society and as a diner out. 
But perhaps the great attraction of the book is 
its utter frankness. It is a manly, unaffected, 
bluff, English sort of frankness. It gives the 
reader the impression that be has made the ac- 
quaintance of an honest, loyal, amiable gentle- 
map, who on bis way through the world did _ bis 
work faithfully and energetically, and took as 
much pleasure in life as be could rightfully con- 
trivetosecure. This frankness becom cs a source 
of amusement when the autbor speaks of his 
books, which he often praises and occasionally 
finds fault with, in the most unreserved manner, 
and with all a parent’s fondness for the offspring 
of his brain. With the usual perversity of au- 
thors, he thinks most of the books which the 
public has neglected and holds in comparative 
disesteem, the most meritorious. 

Mr. Trollope’s boyhood was not a pleasant 
His family surroundings were far from 
commonplace, and had more resemblance to 
fiction than to real life. His father was that 
familiar cbaracter of Envglish novelists, a 
reduced gentieman, A chancery barrister of 


one. 


good abilities, he lost bis practice through 
an ungovernable temper and lost bis mo- 


ney through injudicious attempts at farming. 
He sent bis boys to Harrow and to Winchester, 
intending that they should goto Oxford. The 
oldest, Thomas Adolphus, did go there, but not 
Antbony. The latter left Harrow at nineteen to 
enter the civil service. He says that during the 
twelve years that he had been at school no at- 
tempt had been made to teach bim anything but 
Latin and Greek, and very little attempt to 


teach those languages; and that from first 
to last there was nothing satisfactory in 


bis school career except the way in which he 
licked a boy who had to be taken home to be 
cured, Mr. Trollope’s mother was a voluminous 
authoress, who is now chiefly remembered for 
her celebrated book on ‘ Tbe Domestic Manners 
of the Americans.’ This, her first book, was pub- 
lished when she was fifty years of age, and its 
great success encouraged her to enter upon au- 
thorship as a profession. For more than twenty 
years she supported her family by her writings, 
which filled 114 volumes. During that time she 
saw four of her children and her busband car- 
ried off by consumption, and nursed them 
through their sickness while pursuing her Lite- 
rarv tasks with unflagging industry. 

When Anthony Trollope secured an appoint- 
ment in the Post-office be bad never learned the 
multiplication table, and bad no more idea of the 
rule of three than of onic sections. The man- 
ner in which he was examined and admitted he 
afterward described in ‘ The Three Clerks,’ in the 
chapter relating the admission of Charley Tudor 
into the Internal Navization Office. In other 
respects he also resembled that wild young gen- 
tleman. During the seven years that he remain- 
ed in his first position be was regarded as @ 
worthless scapegrace who was habitually un- 
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punctual, always in debt, and always getting 
into trouble of some sort. One comical scene in 
‘Toe Toree Clerks’ is based on an incident that 
actually befell him. A in the 
country had got it into her head that be ougnt 
her, and this idea culminated in the 


young woman 


to marry 
incident referred to. 


‘At last the mother appeared at the Post 


oftice. My bair almost stands on my head now 
as 1 remember the figure of the womau walk- 


ing into the big room in which I sat, with 
six or seven other clerks, having a large basket 


oo ber arm and an immense bonnet on her head 


The messenger had vainly endeavored to per- 
suade ber to remain in the ante-room She 
followed the man in, and, walking up the centre 


of the room, addressed me in a toud voice: * An 
thopy Trotlope, when are yeu going to marry 
my daughter? We have all haa our worst mo 
ments, and that was ove of my worst I lived 
through it, however, and did not marry the 
young lady.” 

Up to his twenty-sixth year there was nothing 
in Mr. Trollope’s life to presage a distinguished 
or even a useful career. By a fortunate chanee, 


however, be received at this time an appoint 
ment as clerk to one of the Post-office sur veyors 
in Ireland. 


sirable, but proved a great 


The place was looked upou as unde 
His 


ndon, 


boon to him, 
income, which had been 
The bad reputation # bich 


£00 a yearin L 
rose at once to £400, 
had clung to bim no longer acted as a clog upon 
his efforts at reform, and be bad an opportunity 
to make a fresh start. The good use he made of 
his opportunity shows that if we accept the 
French aphorism that every one bas the defects 
of his qualities, we can temper it with the con 
soling reflection that every one has the qualities 


of his defects. In bis new position Mr. Trol 
lope displayed great energy, and made him 
self very useful and popular. When he 


had been in Ireland three years be was married, 
and a year after his marriage bis first novel was 
finshed. This was ‘ The Macdermocs of 
cloran,’ which never had much success, althou h 


Bally 
he says itisa good novel. It was publisted on 
half protits, but the autbor received notoing for 
and his 


O’Kellvs,’ 


it. Nevertheless, he continued writing, 
‘The Kellys and the 
also an Irish story, appeared in 1848, when be 
bad reached his thirty-fourth year. 
publisbed on the same terms as the other, and 


second book, 
This was 


with the same pecuniary result or non-result. 
A friend of Mr. Trollope had obtained a balf 
promise from an influential quarter that the book 
should be the noticed it 
actually was, as follows: 


noticed ip Times, and 


“Of The Kellys and the O’Kellys* we may 
say what the master said to bis footman when 
the man complained of the constant supply of 
gs of mutton on the kitchen table: * Well, 
Jobn, legs of mutton are good substantial food’; 





and we may also say what Jobn replied: * Sub 
stantial, sir; yes, they are substantial, but a 
little coarse,’ ” 

Without waiting to ascertain the success of 


his second book, Mr. Trollope had gone to work 
on his third, ‘ La Vendée,’ an 
for which he received £20. 


historical nove 

This amourt, small 
as it was, be admits was not earned, but only 
“talked out of” the publisher by the earnest 
and he records | 





ness of his brother; is surprise 
at ‘the ease with which publishers can occa 
sionally be persuaded to throw away smali sums 
of money.” Earned or not earned, however, this 
420 was all he ever gained by his literary work 
up to his forty-first year, when ‘ The Warde: 

was published, and when he bad been writing 
books and articles fortwelve years. The amount 
of official work he did, and by which he made 
out a 
As he had a passion for fox-hunt 


his living, would bave worn less able 
bodied man. 
ing and kept three horses, the only way he could 
make both evds meet was by riding on an ave 
e 


rage forty miles a day, for which the Post 
paid him sixpence a mule. 


t was bis busiuess 


‘The 


to go about the country an 
the 


prompt 


Nation. 


d tind out whether 


‘ural delivery of letters was satisfactory and 
rin France 
f letters 


istom 


For neither in England, n 
Germany is the lelivery 
contined to cities, American ¢ 

rhe real start of Mr. Trollope s literarv suc 
with ‘The Warden,’ 


ut this book 


hor in 


&s is our 


cess Was made published 


in 1855 


The remarkable thing ab 


} 


is, that although conceived in the realistic spari 








which ts the distinguishing trait of all that Mr 
Trollope has written since, its characters were 
pot drawn from real life, but were evolved 
from the depths of bis own consciousness. It 
is a surprise to learn that this is true of the 
Archdeacon and of Tom Towers, of * The 
Jupiter.’ In 1857, ‘ Barchester Towers’ was 
published, and was rapidiv followed 

Three Clerks’ and * Doctor Thort it 

Worthy of notice that tt weakest 

three is tl vers t whi Is) based 1 
ictual life, being drawn in great part fror 
the autbor'’s wn early expermences whi 
the other two, though mainly works of pur 
lnagination, derive their chief charm from thei 
apparent realism. The literary reputetion whet 
Mr Trollope bad by this time acquired was out 
of all proportion to the small amount of pay he 
had received, which, bowever, Was now begit 
ning torise in amount Che Three Clerks’ be 
soldto Mr. Bentley for £250, and mede it a prac 
tice to sell all his books for so much cash dow 
allowing the publishers to make all they « I 
afterward. For ‘ Doctor Thorne’ be received 


C40), Most of his readers probably look uy 
this as his best book, and perhaps itis for that 
reason that its author expresses a rather | 


opinion of it. 
By tbois time Mr. Trollope had framed for 


himself a rigid code of laws for the re " 

of his work When one book was ftipished, | 
at once began writing anotber. He prepared a 
diary, divided into as many weeks as be had 
set apart in bis mind tor tl mpletion of the 
work. In this diary be entered ea iv tk 
amount of work d Ww bad t iverug 
1) pages a week, and ranged, a I t 
cumstances, from VO to 112 pages a week, ea 
page containing “oO words by a t 
When he made a bargain with a publisher, t 
determined in bis own m 1 bow many words 
the book should ntait He prides himself 

npnever having i 3 f i . 
of the number by a single word,” and als that 
the excess bas been very sina His writing 
has been done in railwa i ves s 
at his desk at half-past 5 int nil and 
had at last so trained | s that ev ‘ 
wrot for thre t rs, wt x \ = 
fitteen tniputes as reg \ ~ sw “ 

Mhe three hours wet i \ \ 4 
writing: a balf belt 1 in re x 
what Was Ww t tt b : . I 

duce a \ 

In 1800 Mr. Ty : ation Was s \ 
establi- i that vas vitedt ~! \ 
for t V \ Wast al t 
to be est shad a - vas I 
first 1 er Was ft i) 

i i, tw 7 I i Was 
formed that t rs rt S LOV . 
ready t ) \ the notice 
Vass rt ssvV- . \ t t 
res t ‘ t z ipters 

f vy Par age \ ibted]ly 
added ou t s fa . ils 1d the 
f atior ny \) strang is 
1 mav s } Was his time 1 his 

rtv-sixth vear, that st became personally 
i iinted with t iry @ 1 of London 
I forth his zress was rapid He was 
pow t 2 valet 
2 . rea { his ger books At the close 


f his Autobrography be gives a list of all bis 
works and of the sums received for them tT} 
total is at t 4 uy arned » al t twenty 
three years, and would probably have been 
n h more if he had reta 1 his pynghts 
He tt ks he has written 1 tha my ther 

ving FE h author He has tediy 
given uch impocent an t tk f 
tl sand f readers who were great eod 

{ it ind he has s« 1 lar ectal }* 1 

tt ( } ylis! tferatul ! t \ 
ALLENS CHI rILAN HIs \ 
! f f f i 
rirst I i Karly ( t\ 
i I 1 i eM \s it M 
dern Phases. By J. HLA t 
l “SA \ 

Dive va \ f 
fact ca sa t s i 
inmnut \ t te mlianad ‘ 

{ { wtiat Listed mow 

les t f ‘ . 

f t } tilest Use < ‘ 
ptibiv a i ! tha ‘ ‘ x 

ternally at leas t i 

4 s i igre f ts i ‘ 

which t ral forces m, f 

itteriy titted . ‘ t t 

7 bor if ~ ' at! ] ’ 

! na, thes “ ‘ 
tractive to f t ta n 
ler it ft . s ta BY i 
aga 

l pr ry i wt } ear on f ‘ 
{ s tl ! aN t ’ i \ 

s 4 tia tvt t T : 8 t i for 
t he , ¢ f ¢} 

‘ i . f } ‘I I i 
ire iss! is ha T i 1 
, « } ‘ \ ‘ fa 
¢ ‘ S “ a } 
t t w 1 . t 
reward . ‘ ( tin alone 
not ’ ‘ Ss , 3 
TWee ( the t 1 wit 
- t \ \eé t at they 
t . \ t ry ‘ . wi 
t x t “tra son h haope for 
I dine nder t edict be polut | 
he « - y oa e 1) 7 { 
ies wi the hopes 1 fe . {f the futur 

Ww res Lbv th is ae an with a vivid 

. Heult t nderst i ir more ct il 
ay ¢ il venerat A Powe suc} is this 
sasfransmutabie int ost every ot rpowe! 
It is easy thus g e the forces at work 
t the pr ss tl gh which thev resulted 
pal absolut s not s sy to f 4 

This pr ss Was not regular, but intermittent 

At ft s it was arrested even forced t 
retrogra le at times if is st to view in the 
t lous ish pposing elements. Much 

f the material for tracing has not come down 
to is, and what has reached us has passed 
through the hands of those who were interested, 

nsciousiy or unconsciously, in suppressing or 
fvirg all evidence that threw light on the 


real origin of privileges for which a divine origin 


was claimed The pre therefore, can only 
be worked out by a 
trivial incidents, each of itself unworthy a place 
in the 


that 


patient examination of 


pages of the bistorian. Yet it isthus alone 
we can recognize the tendencies resulting 
n the revolutions which appear so conspicuously 
in European annals, and which, considered as 
isolated events, appear so causeless and so un 
natural 

Without specifically undertaking the elucida 
tion of Mr. Allen's 


book is unavoidably, in great part, devoted to 


this marvellous problem, 
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it; for no one can treat of ‘‘ Christian history ” 
without attempting to depict this, its most por- 
tentous feature. His treatment of it, however, 
is manifestly inadequate, and based upon insuf 
ficient research. He fails to the funda 


mental fact that, in the anarchy consequent 


rasy 


upon the breaking up of the Carolingian system, 
the Chureh succeeded in emancipating itself 


from the subjection in which it had always pre 


viously been held by the state, and thus ob- 
tained the vantage-ground from which it was 
enabled to use so successfully its spiritual artil- 


lery in its contest with its rival, Feudalism. In 
the history of 
modern civilization, Mr. Allen is conspicuous- 
ly at fault. The F which 
were the instrument whereby the Church over 


this period, the turning point in 


rged Decretals, 
came the state, he regards as merely a *‘ counter 
assertion on the part of the Church, seriously 
alarmed at the encroachment of the state on its 
spiritual domain” (ii., 17) 
of 

previous 


which is simply a 
of the 
history since 


confession entire misapprehension 


whole course of Church 
of 
inevitable then, and for nearly a thousand years 
afterward, that the Church should be subjected 
to the state, or the state to the Cburch. Not the 
least of America to 
sociology is that bappy adjustment of relations 
which, for the first time, renders possible Ca- 
formula of ‘“‘libera cbiesa in 
libero stato,” which was manifestly impractica 


the conversion Constantine. Indeed, it was 


important contribution 


vour’s favorite 


ble in medieval monarchies, where the sole re 
ligion was Latin Christianity, with its claims to 
regulate the whole hfe of man, temporal and 
spiritual, here and hereafter. Mr. 
of the Isidorian forgeries, moreover, is 
wholly incomplete. 


Allen’s ac 
count 
No allusion is made totbeir 
precursor, the Canons of Ingilram, a comparison 
with which is indispensable to render intelligible 
their composition and reception. There is no 
mention of Riculfus of Mentz, their distributor 
and Benedict the 
Levite, skilfully interwove them witb 
Nor is it easy to understand 
the assertion (ii, 16) that ‘ 


probable compiler, nor of 
who so 
the Cupitularies, 
‘it is some three hun- 
dred years since there bas been any question or 
It is true that 
Wicklif suspected their spuriousness, but it was 


pretence as to their geouineness, ” 


not until the seventeenth century was well ad- 
David Blondel vindicated his here- 
tical views with respect to them against the 
earnest defence of Torrea, Malvasia, Cardinal 
Aguirre, and others : and even toward the close 
the boldest of the series of 
forgeries, the Donation of Constantine, was still 


vanced that 


of the century 


referred to as genuine by tbe learned Christian 
Wolff. 

There is also some lack of accurate and definite 
knowledge in Mr. Allen’s account of the origin 
of the — the great event 
in Christian history. It shonld, indeed, be evi- 
dent Q priori that only a deep and widespread 
among the as 
among their rulers, could have Jed so large a 
portion of Christendom to throw off the heredi- 
tary veneration which had become an integral 
part of daily hfe. When, therefore, our author 
says of the Church of the Reformation period 


Reformation other 


dissatisfaction people, as well 


(iii., 5 ‘its tniquities and oppressions were to 
must men a far-away and uncertain rumor,” he 
utters a paradox from which he would have 
been preserved by a more intimate acquaintance 
with the interior life of the ecclesiastical body 
and its relations with the laity—the tithes which 
bore severely upon every peasant, the grinding 
taxes caused by the annates, the enormous sums 
raised by the sale of indulgences, the constant 
torment caused by the ecclesiastical courts in 
the rapacious chase after fees, the countless 
wrovgs for which redress wae barred by the jm- 
munity of the clergy, the hearty dishke and 


} 





contempt provoked by the universal licentious- 
ness of the clerical class. That the ‘‘iniquities 
and oppressions” of the Church were deeply 
felt by the lower strata of society is, in fact, 
sufficiently manifested by the thousands who, 
for two centuries, bad gathered around any one 
bold enough to denounce them—Dolcino, Wicklif, 
Huss, Conrad Schmidt, Hans of Niklaushausen, 
Savonarola, and other precursors of the Refor 
mation. 

The fact is, that Mr. Allen has attempted the 
impossible. In the compass of three small vol- 
umes, in large type, he endeavors to convey a 
view of ‘*‘ Christian history ” from the birth of 
Christ to the present time—that is, the history 
of the Church in its infinite relations with the 
development of society and the progress of civi- 
lization. The task is one to tax the resources of 
the most accomplished scholar, and to require a 
space many times greater than the author bas 
assigned to it. Within this space it could only 
be a bald epitome of facts or a series of more or 
less connected fragments, and the latter is what 
the author has produced. It is only just to 
add that Mr. Allen’s sympathies are always 
on the right side, while he is liberal almost 
to a fault toward the other side. The book 
is thus pervaded with a wholesome spirit, and, 
while its statements are not always to be de- 
pended on, its general influence on its readers 
cannot fail to be beneficial. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS.—IL 


Mr. CHARLES NORDHOFF’'S neglect of his early 
production, ‘Man-of-War Life: a Boy’s Expe- 
rience in the U. 8. Navy’ (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
will be resented by every youtbful reader of this 
graphic picture of a bygone time. The book ap- 
peared first in 1855, when it was still true enough 
to the life, though the events recorded occurred 
some ten years earlier. It is now history, and 
at every succeeding decade its value will be 
found to have increased instead of diminished. 
Mr. Nordhoff had so far forgotten his bantling 
that it was a surprise to him when the publish- 
ers told him it was still alive, and offered to 
print itanew if be would select a few pictures 
for it. In complying, he did the best be could 
within the range allowed him, but the book was 
worthy of special engravings, of a higher grade. 
For the rest, Mr. Nordhoff bas left the text un- 
touched—rightly so, for the most part. But 
some slight revisions in style might bave been 
expected, and a foot-note here and there would 
have served a useful purpose. The comparison 
between the Chinese and the Japanese, for ex- 
ample, so greatly to the disadvantage of the 
former, was manifestly based on very different 
opportunities of seeing and judging /ike classes 
of the two nations. In these days of anti-Chi- 
nese prejudice and batred, would it not have 
been wholesome to correct youthful opinions, 
hastily formed by observations from a ship’s 
deck, by the writer’s mature knowledge of the 
people bere unqualifiedly condemned? Consid- 
ering, too, that this little work is an interesting 
fragment of autobiography, should we not have 
forgiven a comment on the vow never to return 
to California—‘‘ which J have kept,” as we read 
on page 296? But enough of criticism where 
the main execution has a classic excellence. The 
book is a good antidote for an unreasoning de- 
sire to go to sea before the mast. At the same 
time it will gratify barmless curiosity about 
life afloat, describing technical matters with 
great clearness. It may be read with any juve- 
nile history of the Mexican war, or of the Ame- 
rican navy. Some glimpses are given of the 
shocking brutalities once legally practised on 
our men.of-war, Steam and the abolition of 
the cat have dope much to improve the seaman’s 








condition, which nevertheless still saddens and 
perplexes the philantbropist. 

Mr. A. G. Riddle’s ‘ Hart and bis Bear’ (Wash- 
ington: W. H. Morrison) is a story of life in the 
Ohio woods sixty or seventy years ago. On first 
opening the book, the rough style, the some 
times abominable syntax, the vexatious inter 
ruptions to the narrative proceeding from an 
imaginary circle of listeners, combine to make 
it seem unreadable: but further examination 
discloses enough of interest to cause one to for 
get ina measure the faulty diction. The de 
scriptions of sounds and sights in the forest are 
graphic, and show a genuine love of nature, 
with considerable poetic feeling. Accounts of 
hunting and trapping are numerous and in full 
detail. As the author alleges personal acquaint 
ance with the place and period which he describes, 
his accounts of plants and animals, as well as of 


the life of the people, should be correct. The 
story awakens sympathy. Portions of it are 
exceedingly sad—perhaps more so than one 
would wish a very susceptible child to read. At 


any rate, the book is not adapted to any one 
under twelve years of age. Almost all that is 
said of theology and kindred matters should 
have been omitted, and it is easy to see bow out 
of place in a book written for children are 
such things as presentiments and super-intense 
dreams. 

The marked success of Mr. James Baldwin's 
‘Story of Siegfried’ last year prepared us for 
equally good work in his ‘Story of Roland’ 
(Scribners), and we have not been disappointed, 
The hero, to be sure, is not always in the fore 
ground, and, such as the legends and the poets 
have represented bim, would not have filled out 
the scheme of this plump book of 400 pages. So 
beside him figure bis brother warriors, with bis 
king and uncle, and the book might nearly as 
well have been called ‘Charlemagne and 
Knights.’ Mr. Baldwin bas culled from a wide 
range of epics, French, Italian, and German, 
and bas once more proved his aptitude as a 
story-teller for the young, while conveying in 
formation for which many of their elders will 
be thankful. As in the previous work, notes, 
grouped as an appendix, elucidate the narrative 
and point to its sources—among which the 
‘Chanson de Roland’ plays an altogether sub 
ordinate part, in the final chapter. Had Mr, 
Baldwin been familiar with Mrs. Follen’s ver 
sion of Ubland’s poem of the boy Roland, he 
might have preferred it to the prose paraphrase 
which supplies so much of the interest of the 
first chapter ; and he would, we think, at least 
have given itin the notes. The print is large 
and the illustrations fairly good. 

Mr. Richard Markham, with his ‘ Chronicle of 
the Cid’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.), had an easier 
task. He has borrowed freely from Southey, 
interspersing metrical fragments from Frere 
and Ormsby and Lockhart, and adding notes in 
an appendix. The result will not, we appre 
hend, appeal to the youthful imagination as 
forcibly or as pleasantly as the story of Roland; 
but this is not the compiler’s fault. The print 
of this volume is bold and handsome ; the illus 
trations are inartistic. 

One of the pleasant stories which St. Nichclas 
so constantly offers its readers bas been Mr. W. 
O. Stoddard’s ‘Among the Lakes’ (Scribners). 
It is a narrative of life at a delightful country 
home, where city cousins and country cousins 
are reunited during the summer. It is quiet 
and healthful in tone, and full of mirth and 
cheerfulness. Piney Hunter, the country boy, 
is a remarkably fine fellow. Bi, the city youth, 
has also points of excellence, though he does not 
especially rouse our admiration. Any boy or 
girl, from eight to fourteen, ought to enjoy the 
book thoroughly, 


his 
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Mr. J. T. Trowbridge’s ‘ Phil and his Friends’ 
(Boston : Lee & Shepard) first appeared as a 
serial in the Youth’s Companion. In tone and 
style we find it inferior to ‘Among the Lakes.’ 
The accountof Phil's troubles and of his struggles 
out of them is decidedly interesting, but the 
book bas the fault, so stories im 
which a boy is the hero, of putting him too 
much on a level with men : the real boy element 
is bardly visible. The liking of Sallie Bass for 
the boy of fifteen is made hopelessly vulgar by 
her jealousy, especially when we find that she 
has schemed to marry bim. This is absurd 
repulsive. Why cannot this element be omitted 
from children’s books ” 


common in 


and 


Readers of Harper's Youny People have al 
ready enjoyed the entertaining adventures of 
the plucky boys who figure iu Mr. W. L. Alden’s 
‘Cruise of the Canoe Club’ Cautious parents, 
will think twice before allowing their 
without 


however, 
(that is, 
make real the doings which are so charming on 
Surely the risks to their own lives and 


sons a competent guide) to 
paper. 

to other people’s property which it is permissil 
to let young people take, should have some 
limit. 

The first play in ‘Alice thro’ the Looking 
Glass, and Other Fairy Plays,’ by Kate Freili 
yrath-Kroeker (G.P. Putnam’s Sons) is, of course, 
a dramatization of Carroll's 
story, and cannot help being full of supertine, 


Lewis amusing 
double-distilled nonsense, which will make chil 
dren very gleeful to act, or see acted, The 
other three plays are all sprightly, thodgh much 
less novel in their characteristics. Inacc 
with fairy-lore, they all culminate in matri- 
mony, to which we need not repeat our objec- 
One of the plays is entitled, “ Servantgal_ 
ism in Fairyland,” 
sense for mothers as well as fun for children; but 


rdance 


tion. 
and contains some common 
here again ** servantgalism,” and the ideas con 
nected with it, are hardly fit food for infants. 
On the whole, while the acting of any of these 
plays would give much amusement, children’s 
brains, one would think, might be put to better 
use than in learning them. 

Sophie May has a very happy touch in pic- 
turing scenes from child-life. One feels like 
picking up and kissing the children she de 
scribes. Moreover, she contrives admirably to 
teach while entertaining, and many a little girl 
will read ‘ Flaxie's Kittyleen* (Lee & Shepard 
with both profit and pleasure. 

‘From Do-Nothing Hall to Happy-Day House’ 
E. & J. B. Young & Co.) is a pretty little vol 
ume, very fully illustrated with dainty colored 
pictures, which are, however, somewbat mono 
tonous. The story is a hodge podge of allegory 
and reality, and aims to show how much better 
Do-as-you’re-told is than Do-as-you like, plain 
food than jam, ete. But its 
doubttul. The solemn words at the end seem 
very incongruous. 

(Juite by itself amid works pertaining to cbild 


SUCC RSS is 


very 


life which the present season bas produced, is 
Adrien Marie’s ‘Une Journée d’Enfant’ (J. W. 
Bouton). An English preface tells us who the 
artist of this charming series of twenty designs 
is, but he speaks for himself with his peucil, and: 
whether be has been six vears married or ten, 
and bas two children or five, we him at 
once asa lover of the 
clever and graceful draughtsman. 
are everytbing, for there is no text. 


know 
little ones and as a very 
The plates 
The table 
of contents gives the title of each—** Le Reveil,’ 
“Bonjour, Maman,” ‘Le Lever,” . . . “A 
table,” ‘* Le Coucher,” ** Bonsvir, Bébe 
against the page number are set hieroglyphics 
appropriate to the story of the bour, and these 
are repeated on the title page preceding each 
plate. They are as admirable in their way as 
the larger (folio) drawings, which are printed in 


‘The 


Nation. 


heliogravure in varying brown and blue tints 
In all, the spirit of the nursery 
caught, and it would be bard t 


is perfect] 
single out any 
or special excellence The child's 


f day is fol 
lowed 


from beginning to end, and it is mostly 
a happy and altogether a well bred day The 
book is beautifully made—t much so. for 


childish handling, but not for 
rental love or « 


hot ones own, 


a Survey of the Chinese 


ibitants By S. Wells 


The Middl 
Empire and its Inl 
Williams, LL.D Ch 

Wd 


Kingd 


irles Seribner's Sous 

vols. Svo, pp 
Both the book and the personal 
f the we 


careel f the 
rk before us illustrate 
Wise Man in 
*Seest thou a man diligent in his business ¢ He 
shall stand 
before m 


venerable author 
the prophecy of the Proverbs 
before kings: he shall not 
Graduated from the 
laer Polytechnic Institute at Troy in Isy 


stand 
Renss 
at the 


as printer 


an men.” 
age of twenty, Mr. Williams went out 
to the American mission in China the same vear 
Quickly mastering the rudiments of the Chinese 
language, and hungrvy for 
to the sons of 
of handbooks and dictions 


all knowledge relating 
Han, he became a prolitic maker 
These pr ictical 
Visiting the United 
States in 1845, bis lectures upon China expanded 
into ‘The Middle Kingdom,’ an 
two volumes, which became the 


aries, 
works are still in use. 
ctay work in 
standard work 
on China. Yet, despite the fulness and accuracy 
of the matter in the old edition (the third, in 
1857), the baldness of the style repeiled many 


readers, One good test of the literary value of 
works of tbis class is, that persons having 1 
special interest in the subject will begin and 


finish the matter for the form’s sake. We doubt 
whether many people read the old work except 
from a sense: of duty, or from 
country and people of China. A good appetite 
isthe best sauce in mental as in 
The general reader 


improvement in both the 











of the viands and the literarv cookery of t! 
caterer, To our own mind, this is really the 
leading merit of the new editiotr Its readal 
ness is at once apparent. We nfess that we 
found the iwork prosyv and d Whitaker's 
Almanac seemed the model of the writer. It 
bas been with the zest of surprise that we have 
read most of the new book Scribner's s 
tuous editio Ss future evotees of the 
‘higher eniticis! av vetd ire ‘ ks 
of the same name to bav een col Sead bv 

fe reut rautl < I el * +} \ e- at > 
redactor had touched up t! ginal author's 
work would certainly be well grounded in fa 
since the lust three chapters have been revised 
by Frederick Wells Williams, a son of the au 
thor. 

Of the forty-three vears of | ss 
life spent in China, the first bh ! 
faith of better things t u alf 
insigbtand enjoyment. Beginning bis career in 
Canton, he was heralded as a “ foreign devil, 
inder the tutelage rt g erchant. His 
time to stand before kings did not fully come 
until ISv4. In that vear the long disputed “au 

ence quest was settled. Then the Japa 
nese ambassador, Soy¢s a, Stood erect before 
the unve 1 face of the Chinese Emper i 
stead of making the k Ww, ol ine prostra 
tions As S etary the United States 
Minister, B. P. Avery author looked upon 
the face of the Emperor Tungehi, standing in 
audience before him. Having seen many and 


. and, better still, a goodly num 
Doctor Williams 
future for the 


p of steps of progress 


is as 


creat sons of Han. 


399 


But the progress of pure Christianity he be 
lieves, w be the only aue ate tmeans to sav 
the ntl t vr ¢ thenuts ‘ ved 1 . Hy i 

wth from dest vu ea ther 

Examining in detail tt present t { 

The Middle Kangd Ve find the first vs 
the less chanywed of the tw tt } re 
and hands er thar ts } t The t 
four chapte geograpl " ’ r cbaract 
ire modernized and i i Chapt \ 

| puiat 1 and Statist wl ! 
tuthbor spernt t { t l | i 
nanv other in) the it k ss ‘ wily 
tl same lv k il ist f tt ‘ 
searches, Chapter t N ral History 
f China,” has be rewritte t in i 
would bear reprint AS ®& text book 
hang s noticed the mr arks { ‘ 
government, and a nistrat t 

apters on the Laat " Lat " ‘ 
Examinations ” are g tly i . \ 
the fa SW} fa ‘ lt very 
branch f ear ‘ twithstand 
Williams's personal fa arity ’ ‘lex 
peri ind mastery) w 4 x ( 
en bd I rile t t i ‘ ad it | 
both natives and fore uv ft 

In \ after pris the slightly 
port sob Indust ul Artsa en NG 
the Cl it's We i tha t ‘ : 4 

i s T\ i 4 ‘ { t wil 
thot igrt ingr tl ul s of tt ims, takes 

SOrVATIVE gt He now f 
resent es of Ter v la ¢ ‘ i t t 
suits Assvrian studies i howove 
for some Gil 1 Niebubr to ex v tl 
Viting field of early se history, ar \ s 
what is now 1Cn ‘x ibisterv of Cl : 

A beartyv believer ( t s iryv w 
he devotes 1 iriv al mal twiges f tl sul 

whi “ if ‘ midor 

racy ird-headed | ess as Ww l 
is ft s iav-scl tL teact s | ast five 

hapters ce tt hist \ eg Inter 

se wit ct i ew s witl Englar i 
the hange ( as fore 1 Vv, andt 

I'a } x Y " Lt ft \ e pages here 
lescriptiv f this fungous growth of foreign 

leas give the 3 t what is known « ernin 
the Ta nes In the irration tf events whict 
luring ¢ is { enturv, bave forced the 

es vy and lazy Empire into something lke 
er proper pos n before the world, Doctar 

Williams's chapters have all the warmth of local 

w natural to an eve-witness, and all the 
sustained enthusiasm of ne wl beheves that 
this “evele of Cathay " (which, bv the way, M1 

Tennyson, is only sixty vears) is as good as 

itv vears I rope 

l 1 sion, this representative American 
and Nest a ng Ir sinologues expresses his 
faith in the ture welfare and progress of the 





The chiefest fear must be that of going too 
fast in schemes of reform and correction, and 
demolishing the fabric before its elements are 
ready for reconstruction. The non-existence of 


caste; the weakness of the pl iestbhood, which can- 
not nerve its persecuting arm Ww ith the power of 
the state; the scanty influence religion bas ove1 
the popular mind; the simplicity of ancestral 
worship, the absence of the allurements of gor 
geous temples, splendid ritual, seductive niusic 
ray processions, and, above all, sanctified licen 
ioushess to upbold and render it enticing to de 
raved buman nature; the popular origin of all 
tovernment holidays; and, lastly, the degree of 
industry and loyalty and respect for life and 
property—these are characteristics which fur- 
nish some grounds for trusting that the regene 
ration of China will be accomplished, like the 
operation of leaven in meal, without shattering 
the vessel.” 


’ 


~nt wey 


For the work, asa piece of book making, both 


author and publisher deserve praise. It has 








typ ean pages, and good margins; first 
abundance of 
ference, copious aud 


thirty 


bibliographical re 
well-chosen illustrations, a 
1 index three pages), and the best 


map of China at present possible folded in the 


The Story of Nell Gwyn: and the 
Related 
Ao 0 


personages 


Savings of 
Charles the Second. 
by Peter (i 
plete 
first pub 


and collected 
With a com 


enti 


lnninghatm, | 
to the 
ished, John Wiley’s Sous,  18S5, 


index ned, now 


THis story is the fruit of careful and extensive 
antiquarian research, not only among printed 
books, but in manuscripts, scholars’ annotations, 
and letters. When one considers the obscurity 
of many of the persons iuvolved and the trivial 
ity of most of the Incidents, it seems a wondel 
fully complete account of the cbaracter and 
career of the most popular mistress of any Eng 
lish King, uole-s the half mythical fair Rosamond 
be excepted. The author follows her life cireum 
stantially, from her hawking of oranges in the 
Restoration theatres to the time when she ended 


her days im grief for her geverous master, the 


King, and Ociway, the poor poet. He shows 
her to us through John Evelyn’s proper and 
Pepys’s paughty eves, deseribes her on the 


boards in her favorite comic parts of Dryden's 


new plays, 


the actor, 


relates ber amours with Charles Hart, 
the 
and be 


aud Charles Buckhurst, 
before 
s the 


venue 
she charmed by wit 
lhiid,” 
repartees, het 


nobleman, auty 


Ilex 


furnish 


her ** Chark as she called him 


frolics, her houses and 
, ber deeds of public 
Mr. Cunning 


ditticult 


and private charity 
nothing: 


exhibit 


ham omits 
task he 
uracy and completeness of the antiquary, 
the taste of the 
too 


and through- 


out bis s, in aduvition to 
the ac 
gentleman, Perhaps he apo 


logizes much for bis heroime: he is apt to 


indulge in exculpatory comparisons ot her with 


others who, in the phrase of the time, ** were 
in the same state of preferment,”’ from Jane 
Sbore to Mrs. Robinson. In forgiviog ber fault 
the strictest precisian would find himself, for 


once, In food Tenison 
Mary 
soldier in 
Chelsea Hospital must bave blessed her memory, 


company 
her fur 
praised her, 


Archbishop 


preached eral sermon, Queen 


and many a veteran 


since tradition has ascribed its foundation to 
her influence Pretty and witty they called 
her m her life; but in that corrupt court there 
was no more bonest and loyal beart than hers, 


listen to the 
avendish, too near the 


too near the throne to 
of Monmouth aud ¢ 
not tu teach the 
speud. Hei 
our stage ; it Is 


Whispers 
people how to 
the 
still full of buman 
and is picture of life 

This accountof it 
and well deserves the 


King give as 


well as to story is tirst ro 


mance of 


interest, besides a aud 


manners ranks as bist ry, 


honor of a second edition 


which it bere receives, 


It is beautifully printed, 


contains a fine portrait, and is supplemented 


by valuable appendices on the De Grammont 


Memoirs and their 


author's family. 
er ip the body of the volume 
eollection of Charles IL.’ 


One chap 
is an independent 


s witty remarks, 


Hand book of Mexico. Information regarding 
the Republic of Mexics at the 
Compiled by J. M. Rob 
Moreau, 1885 


present day. 
yertson. Thompson & 
THIs book bears marks of having 
through the to catch the market. It is 
printed with extreme 


been hurried 
press 
Inaccuracy, 
page being faultless. So 1 


scarcely a 
nany of the mistakes 
are found in the Spanish of the that 


them on the score 


work one 
would be tempted to excuss 
, Were It not true 
English, The 


proportion to its 


of ignorance of that languag: 
that 
value of 


even more appear in the 


such a book is in 


‘The 


racy 


Nation. 


general, Mr. 
but be falls 


and its fulness In 


Robertson's statements are correct, 


into some errors. Senor Vallarta is no longer 
Vice President of the Republic and President 
of the Supreme Court (pp. 10, 12), having re- 
signed Jast year. Congress has two sessions 


only one, Lhe 
elected 


each Veur, not, 


President 


as stated p. 12 
Vice-Pres 


and ident are not 


by Congress (p. 12), but by the Electoral Col 
lege Congressional districts are to contain 
10,000 inbabitants, not, as said (p. 11), 80,000, 


The whole matter of the Electoral College ts 


sudly muddled under Mr. Robertson’s treat 
ment, A thrifty maguey plant produces far 
more than the 125 quarts to which our author 
would confine it (p. 28). The export duty on 


coined silver (p. 11s) has been repealed. 
book 


current 


In point of completeness the leaves 
much to desired. The * 


the day ” are exactly the 


papers of 


not sources a writer 
consult in order to 


* Agricultural 


almost exclusively, 
* hand-book.” U 


should, 


make a under 


Products” we bave articles on the magney, on 
cotton, on rice, but are told nothing of corn, 


the nothing of 


tobacco, 


great staple of 
nothing of 
ot Mexico’s exports, nothing, or 
thing, of her 
information 


the country, 
coffee. We lex 
next to no 
infant manufactures. Much of the 
valuable, but it is, after 
fragmentary sort. If Mr. 
Robertson bad taken pains to read the Govern 


rn nothing 


given is 
alli, of @ newspaper, 
mental reports, or even such popular works as 


the *‘ Nueva Guia de Mexico’ and the *‘ Anuario 


Universal, both issuing new editions every 
vear, the former in English, Frencb, and Span 
ish, be might have had a better mght to en 
title bis book as he did. 
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Arts 


EXHIBITIONS. 


As one at the National 
Academy is confronted by a can- 
vas of considerable size—No, 1, ‘ Autumn,” by 
Miss Rosina Emmett—upon which is depicted the 
in a dark 
reaching up to arrange a 
folding 





Homes. 


Fine 


THE FALL 


mounts the stairway 


of Design be 


stauding figure of a young woman, 


green gown, who is 
autumnal 


At ber feet, 


spray of woodbine upon a 
toward the left, 
golden-rods, and wild flowers, 
rhta chair. As seen from the first 
landing of the stairway the picture produces an 
effect which arrests the attention, but inte- 
sted when we find, as we quickly 
do, that the first impression is produced by a 
merely 
objects 


sereen. is a mass 
of asters, 


and at her rig 


other 


our 
rest Is exhuau 
clever presentation of the obvious 
qualities of tbe various 
than by a refined 
what is beautiful. We do not feel that 
the picture is beautiful, and hence there is 
nothing toawaken any deep feeling or to bold 
the att 
by an apparently forceful realization of com- 


represented, 


rather expression of 


ention, The sensation excited at a glance 
monplace objects, however pleasing it may tor 
tbe 


one, 


moment be, is a transient and superficial 
and if, on more prolonged examination, no 
substantial elements of are discovered, 
the first pleasurable sensation is not sustaimed, 
and we quickly pass on to something else. The 
want of artistic capacity and taste in chvice and 
treatment of subject are strongly marked in this 
work, One way reasonably ask why 
painted at all, or at least what there is in the 
to justify its beimg wrought on so large a 


beauty 


it was 


theme 
scale, and why it is hung in this conspicuous po- 
sition. A true artist is impelled to design from 
a strong sense of the beauty of some conception, 
natural object. This 
beauty his feel- 
ings and leads him to portray with affection 
all that is lovely in the and 
of his subject. Is there any sign of such sense 
of what is beautiful, or of any affectionate work, 
in this 
none. 


or of some scene or 


sense of takes possession of 


forms colors 


ambitious canvas? We can perceive 
The figure ot the young woman, though 
not especially uncomely, is in no way fine enough 
to form the central object of a large picture. 
The pose is ungraceful, and the head is without 
beauty of expression or of feature. The acces 
without selection, and are 
without expression, even, of the finer character- 
istics of line, form, which may be 
found in such things when taken at random. 
The whole subject appears made up: it bas not 
the appearance of a spontaneous concepticn. 
The style of painting is theatrical. and the kind 


sories are equally 


and color 














. 


Nov. 5, 188 3 | 


of appeal which the picture makes is largely 
akin to that of f 
to say, What characterizes it is a pungenvt 


reible scene painting That is 
and 
coarse decorative effect, joined with an illusive, 
than a refined, realism, 


ratber 
not at all exceptional 


The picture ts 


in these respects, but by 
its size and position in the gallery itinvites these 
remarks, which apply equally well to a great 
many others. 

No. 2, ‘* Hydrangea,” by Ward W. Wright, bas 
some good rendering of color values, 


and clever 
expression of the translucence of the glass vase 
does 
too, in a way that seems to indicate a real 
the But tl 


hydrangea chosen ifs 


avd other such objects represented It 
this, 
epjoyment of 


beauty of color, 


itself is ill 


branch of 


stems are without spring, its leaves lack surfa 
modelling, and the flowers purity of hue. 
landscape, No. 4, ‘‘Southampton, L. 1..." by 
Wm. H. Lippincott, is effective, 


tone. 


though 





nered, in There is a feebleness in the 
group of sheep to the left am-ing from the want 
shade, 


up could hardly fail to cast some mor: 


of pomts of empbatic This closely-bud 
dled gr 
shadow on the ground: and the legs of the sheep 
think, tell 


Chere appears to be too 


distinctly 
litth 


shade under the foreground trees also: and the 


would, we should more 


dark against it. 


perspective of the turtber reaches of the awk 
wardly rigid fence is not correctly rendered—the 
the too 
Ihe tree forms, too, though net unnatural, 
upvgraceful, Not that Nature 
to be introduced, without modifi 
cation, Into @ picture, 


distances between posts being nearly 


equal, 
tree 


are 


every 
presents is fit 
The element of grace is 
requisite in all forms of design. Nature ctfers 


enough that is graceful, so that the artist need 


never portray objects that are ungainly, tor lack 


of good models, Following the numbers in their 





order, we do not come to anything more upon 
which to offer special remark, till we reach No 
46. ** Cherokee Roses.” bv Elizabeth Bux tt, which 


broadest 
But 


and there is no valid justitica 


up to the point ot 
od, 
ning of painting, 
tion for 


espechally 


expression of color 


values is very this is only the begin 


systemarically stepping at 


when, asin this case, the broad valu 


ire not bas undation draw 


ing. The 


beauties of 


Lupona correct fe 


fine hires of braneh form, the 


growth, poise, and surface in leat 
their countless modifications of 


and petal, and 


color, are no less essentiol elements of Character 


in a than is this mere elementary color ef 
fect as presented to the dilated eye. No tedious 


elaboration is 


rOse 
necessary to render these otber 
qualities satisfactorily. On!tvy a complete, rather 
the thig " 


than a partial, conception of 
start with, 
thon, 


and reasonable patience it 


a“ 


are requisite. The faults of this work 
are faults of inadequacy, rather than of vice. 
No, 81, ** Peonies,” 
good in color and tone 
lack 


in the former example 


by the s: 
The 


more ce 





and form 


do those 


hue, 


to stop at the point reached in 
proceed in the manner iliustrated in N 52 
which bangs next it. This last! 

tion of color values, and itselab 
fore, thrown away No, 68 


- . ° babi 


Julia Dillon, is extravagant in the v-eof stror 


colors. The brillianey and strength of 

such flowers cannot be reached t ny pigment 
of course, but a nearer approach to the effect 
which they bave upon the eye may be re i 


by a temperate, than by an 
The effect bere produ 


of simply Joaded paint. A subject like this is 


color. 


almost unpaintable, ard to manage it wit 1 
success at all requires exceptior sk 
drawing of the details of the straw bonnet 
Which this heap of marigolds rests, invites 


“al remark, which ts called forinu many other 


critic 


‘The 


cases where 
braiding of such an object the is 
marked order and reguilarit 
of the strands which can be rendere 
lrawit Chese details bave n 


careful 
distinct effect upon the eve in all parts 
urse, itn 


‘ar at niv one or tw sa nt} 


the lighted part of the bollow tothe ri 


is pothing more instructive, i 


Venetian paimting, which displays eve 


lence, than the truthful thoroughness w 
things of th sort ar ilwavs ‘ 
drawing a basket, a f roy " 
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Mr 
ideal in his mind, 


Chase paints apparently with a German 
and this seems to influence his 
There ap 
pears to us a great deal of excellence in Mr. Leon 
Twilight,’ No, 219, though 
the influence of a school ideal is strongly mani- 
The common materials of this 
picture are well composed, and the early evening 
We sbould think that the 
the pier and the figures 


»wn impressions of things unduly. 
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fest in bim also, 


light is well suggested. 
near objects ought to 
be a little stronger in force of shade against the 
But error on the side 
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rance in the use of shade is better than the now 
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afternoon light. A somewhat 
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forms in hazv 


conventional treatment, 


enough freshness and variety of color, impairs 
the beauty of the work, however. That is to 
say, the atmosphere which envelops the scene 
too farsuppresses the local colors of things. This 
fault is common to all mannered expression of 
tone, all effort to secure tone otherwise than 
by a true relationship of lecal hues. It is 
a fault that prevails more widely than a!most 
any other. It was conspicuous in the works 


of that, in many respects, fine painter, the late 
S. R. Gifford, and it into which 
all artists inevitably fall who work mostly in 
the studio without constantly renewed recourse 
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No. 247, 
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to nature. ** Advice,” by Frederick 
W. Freer, marked instance of that 
other kind of false tone upon which we have fre- 
quently remarked already, viz: that 
arises from inattention the principle tbat 
ordinary davlight the 
retain their broad effect throughout all moditi- 
cations of light and shade. 


which 
LO 
under colors of objects 


The principle, as 


clearly stated by Fromentin in ‘Les Maitres 
d’Autrefois’ (p. 542), is more important to a 
colorist than any other, and yet one finds 


it grossly violated by modern artists with sin- 
In this picture by Mr. Freer the 
flesh color is one thing in the light, and a very 
different thing the shadows. The 
color is not what the flesh color would properly 
become when shaded. The same want of color 
truth exists in all other parts—the red chair, the 
ete. A will follow 
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of nearly all Loo 
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There is not much to justify the exhibition of 
such sketches and studies as those which now fill 
the gallery of the Society of American Artists. 
There is, in bardly any of these examples, an in- 
dication of effort to do more than to knock off, 
at one coup, some vague impression the elements 
of which seem derived partly from nature and 
partly from the impressionist The 
Whistler inspiration is unmistakable, not only in 
the character of the work, but also in some of 
the titles, as a ‘‘Sketch in Gray,” a ‘* Symphony 


schools. 


in Gray,” ete. We regret to see this, for what- 
ever value Mr. Whistler's vagaries may be 


thought to possess, as expressions of his own 
genius, they are certainly not forms 
of art to be imitated by others. The sketches 
which appear to us the most wortby of mention 
are No. 165, by William C. Fitler, which is a 
good and unaffected study; and No, 187, by W. 
Merritt Post, an apparently honest effort to 
paint what the artist saw—which is not art, but 
is good as far as it goes. 
feeling for color in No, 221, by E. H. Blashfield; 
and No. 252, by William H. Lippincott, is a 
brigbt color sketch. In No, 254, Mr. Henry P. 
Smith has caught something of the clear green 
of sea water; and other bits of good color and 
light (there is no drawing in the gallery) are 
Nos. 116, 120, 151, 142, 165, and 254. Among the 
most successful in barmony and general effect 
we may instunce the following—Nos, 154, 149, 221, 
and 244, 


eccentric 
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